





FOR URGENT SALE 


40 ACRES 
INDUSTRIAL SITE 


WITH 


STANDARD GUAGE (4872) 


RAILWAY 


ALSO 


BITUMEN ROAD FRONTAGE 


WITHIN 8 MILES MELBOURNE G.P.O. 


FURTHER DETAILS 


| GEORGE G. HENDERSON PTY. LTD. 


$ 305 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE + + . 61 2487 
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famous firms 


“Over 60 Burroughs Calcu- 
lators in operation through- 
out our various offices give us 


the figure facts we need—in 
the way we need them—and 
fast!” 


KRAFT FOODS LIMITED 


“The flexibility of Burroughs 
Calculators entirely matches 
our needs. They handle a wide 
variety of calculating jobs with 
the utmost simplicity.” 


AMPOL PETROLEUM LIMITED 








DECIMAL CURRENCY! 


All Burroughs machines can be 
converted to decimal currency. 
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“Burroughs Calculators 
vide us with 


pro- 
immediate an- 


* swers to complex calculations. 
WacGobe aon 3) Duplex Dials give results of 


individual calculations and ac- 
cumulate totals.” 


MAC.ROBERTSON PTY. LTD 


“Ease of operation and easy 
mastery by operators of our 
Burroughs Calculators result 
in greater speed and efficiency, 
cutting our calculating costs 
to a minimum.” 


WOOLWORTHS LIMITED 


do their figuring faster, more accurately with... 


BURROUGHS CALCULATORS 


Just as these four, and many more firms 
have done, so too will you save time and 
money in your accounting department. 
Burroughs are the fastest-working calcu- 
lators ever built—thanks to a simplified 
instant-action keyboard. Every key is 
powered and every key stroke counts... 
so when you touch a key you get an 
answer—instantly! 
What’s more, this is the calculator with 
Memory Dials—a second set of answer 
dials that gives you grand totals or net 
results automatically. There's no re 
handling of figures and so no chance for 
operator errors. 
Thus, a Burroughs Calculator with 
Memory Dial will do more work, faster 
and at a lower net cost, than any other 
machine you can buy. 
Burroughs Calculators include models 
with single or dual totals, in various 
capacities to suit any figuring application 
. . Sterling or Decimal. 


For more information and a demonstra- 
tion on your premises .. . 


CALL THE BURROUGHS MAN 


at the nearest branch office or write to 
BURROUGHS LTD., 40 Miller Street, 
North Sydney. XB5831. 
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Where is your Business “Blind Spot"? 
Expert though you may be in one department, a working knowledge of the whole 


structure of business is vital to your success. 


One “blind spot” in your business 


knowledge can preclude you from promotion that otherwise might be yours. You 


can start taking the first step forward today by pre- 
paring yourself for greater success in business. 


The Trained Executive Has No Blind Spots 

The H.R.I. Business Administration Course and Service for 
Executives is designed for busy adults who recognise the 
necessity of understanding not one—but all four—(Pro- 
duction, Distribution, Finance and Administration)—of the 
important departments of every business and industry. 
The Course and Service is practical, intensive and scientific. 
Numerous top executives of world-wide repute contribute 
the wealth of their experience. They map the way for you 
to extend your knowledge to every department — the way 
to overcome the handicap of the business “blind spot”. 
Step out of the rut, start today on the road to success! 











The H.R.I. Business Administration 
Course and Service is practical, inten- 
sive and scientific. 

The 20 text volumes of the course, pro 
fusely illustrated, and fabric bound, 
cover: 

Business Organization — Business and 
the Man — Marketing — Advertising 
Principles — Advertising Campaigns — 
Personnel Management — Office Admin- 
istration — Business Letters and Com- 
munications — Accounting Principles — 
Credit and Collections — Salesmanship 
— Sales Management — Factory Manage- 


ment -— Production Control — Cost 
Finding — Financial and Business State- 
ments — Budgetary Control — Invest- 


ment and Speculation — Economics — 
Commercial Law. 








We extend to executives—and those of executive potential—a cordial invitation to write for our 
free informative brochure, “Business Administration”, or call at our nearest office in any capital city. 


Hemingway Robertson Institute 


. Professional Tutors 
MELBOURNE (Tele. MY 1671) 


Consulting Accountants . . 


122 BANK HOUSE . BANK PLACE - 
122 BARRACK HOUSE : 16 BARRACK STREET - 


Offices all Capital Cities, Geelong, Newcastle and Launceston 
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EDITORIAL 


Immeasurable and Imperishable 


Y the nature of his vocation the ac- 
countant since earliest times has had 
the task of measuring and recording the 
numerical and financial transactions of 
individual and corporate bodies. How 
much? How many? What is the rate of 
return? How much profit? In finding 
answers to these questions and to many 
others in similar terms, the accountant 
performs an essential function and he has 
become a vital and integral part of the 
modern business world. 


In recent years and in step with the 
trend towards executive-management in 
business as against Owner-management, 
has come increased demand for the ac- 
countant’s services and an enlargement 
of his spheres of activity, authority and 
responsibility. Now, it is not enough to 
record and measure past achievements. 
The progressive accountant is also able 
to assist efficient management by his 
ability to use advanced techniques in 
budgeting, analysis and other fields to 
predict, with reasonable certainty and 
accuracy, the financial result of a given 
course of business action. 


More and more dependence is being 
placed on the services and skills of the 
accountant. His is not a static pro- 


fession. He is faced constantly with the 
task of meeting the challenges created by 
changes in social, economic and tech- 
nological conditions. Generally these 
changes provide the accountant with in- 
creased opportunities for service and, 
with the overall acceptance of these op- 
portunities, the profession advances in 
status, prestige and prosperity. 


There are many indications that the 
Auhtralian accounting profession is ad- 
vancing in prestige and a notable con- 
tribution in this regard was made during 
1960 by the success of the Asian and 
Pacific Accounting Convention. The 
Convention brought together in amity 
and common purpose representatives of 
many countries who met and conferred 
in the happiest possible manner. 


Now, as 1960 draws to a close, the 
spirit of friendly co-operation and under- 
standing which distinguished proceedings 
at the Convention is remembered with 
pleasure by all who participated in it. 
For in that spirit was something essen- 
tially similar to the true message which 
Christmas brings — goodwill to man. 
This Divine message holds immeasurable 
hope for mankind and it is as imperish- 
able as Creation itself. 





“Internal Auditing in 
Australia” 


GTATEMENT on Accounting Practice, No. 

6, published as a supplement to this issue 
of The Australian Accountant was prepared by 
a Research Committee of the Victorian 
Division of the Society, whose examination of 
the subject was facilitated by the answers to 
a questionnaire submitted to a number of 
public companies, government departments and 
semi-government instrumentalities. The an- 
swers received from these bodies are analysed 
in an appendix to the supplement. 
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The Statement discloses important gaps in 
the use of the services of the internal auditor, 
whilst detailing the scope and method of their 
employment in organisations where the impor- 
tance of their functions is realised. The de- 
velopments necessary in any move to raise 
the status and efficiency of the internal auditor 
are clearly pointed out. 


The statement is commended to all mem- 
bers as a contribution to a wider under- 
standing of the development of internal 
auditing in Australia. 
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Tax Changes Forecast 









SALES TAX 


An increase from 30 per cent to 40 
per cent is to be made in the rate of 
sales tax on motor cars and station 
wagons. The rate for motor cycles, 
motor scooters, etc., is to be increased 
from 16% per cent to 25 per cent. These 
rates will be reviewed when the Govern- 
ment considers that the situation of the 
motor vehicle industry and the state of 
the economy warrant an adjustment. 


At the time these notes were written, 
there were indications that the legislation 
to be introduced to effect this sales tax 
increase may have a disturbed passage 
through the Senate. 


INCOME TAX 


The Treasurer stated that the Govern- 
ment had decided to introduce measures 
which would be intended to diminish the 
flow of funds to hire purchase and con- 
sumer credit institutions, land and real 
estate businesses and other speculative 
activity. 


The trading banks would be permitted 
to increase overdraft interest rates, and 
will be asked to charge higher rates on 
loans for financial or speculative pur- 
poses than for businesses producing 
goods for export. The interest payable 
on fixed deposits and savings bank de- 
posits may also be increased. 


Such measures to restrict investment 
in “fringe institutions” would be “nulli- 
fied”, it was stated, if those businesses 
could raise the rates of interest payable 
by them on borrowed money, particu- 
larly as such interest has always been al- 
lowable as a deduction for income tax 
purposes. 
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By D. C. WILKINS, B.cOM., A.A.S.A. 





TAXATION 















The Commonwealth Treasurer has announced that a number of 
amendments to tax legislation will be introduced, as part of the 
Government’s economic proposals. 


It is intended, therefore, to amend the 
Income Tax Assessment Act to provide 
that a company may be allowed as a 
deduction for interest in the income year 
1960/61 an amount not exceeding the 
amount actually allowable in 1959/60, 
or £10,000, whichever was the greater. 
Interest on amounts borrowed from 
banks, approved pastoral finance com- 
panies, approved short-term market 
dealers and building societies, and on 
loans from or guaranteed by Govern- 
ments would not be subject to these re- 
strictions, but would be allowable in full. 


A newly established company, or one 
which had incurred little or no interest 
liability in 1959/60, but which had bor- 
rowed money subsequently, would be 
able to obtain a deduction for interest 
in 1960/61 on the basis of the liability 
for interest which existed on amounts 
actually borrowed as at the date of the 
Treasurer’s announcement. 


The restriction announced, it will be 
observed, applies only to interest on 
amounts borrowed by companies. Indi- 
viduals, partnerships, trust estates, etc., 
will not be affected. 


The Treasurer indicated that the 
scheme proposed was “only a_ holding 
operation and would remain in force 
only until a more comprehensive and 
fully detailed scheme was developed”. 
The details of this proposal will be 
eagerly awaited. One aspect which im- 
mediately springs to mind is the matter 
of inter-company borrowings; interest re- 
ceived by the lending company would be 
assessable, but interest paid would ap- 
pear not to qualify as a deduction, having 
regard only to the broad principles of 
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the scheme as announced by the Treasu- 
rer. The prospect of a denial of a de- 
duction for interest payable on moneys 
borrowed privately for the purpose of 
acquiring income-producing assets is, to 
say the least, not an attractive one. 


INTEREST ON CONVERTIBLE 
NOTES 


For some time considerable attention 
has been given to the practice of com- 
panies raising funds by the issue of 
interest-bearing notes which were con- 
vertible to ordinary share capital. As a 
consequence of this development in com- 
pany financing, preference share issues 
in recent years have virtually ceased. 

Although the nature of the investment 
in notes was essentially different from 
that in preference shares, the practical 
effect in the case of a company operating 
a continuing profitable business was simi- 
lar; in both cases the company would be 
committed to a fixed outgoing to the 
person subscribing the funds. The ob- 
vious attraction of the convertible note 
issue, from the company’s point of view, 
was that until conversion to share capital, 
the interest payment was an allowable 
tax deduction, whereas dividends paid on 
preference shares were not. 


During October 1960, the New Zea- 
land Parliament introduced an amend- 
ment to the income tax legislation of 
that country, which provided that interest 
payable on future convertible note issues 
by companies would not be an allowable 
deduction. 


The Treasurer has now indicated that 
a similar amendment to the Australian 
income tax law is proposed. It is in- 
tended that no deduction will be allowed 
to a company for interest on convertible 
notes issued “in the future”. Interest 
payable on “notes already issued” will 
continue to be a tax deduction. 


The terms of the Treasurer’s state- 
ment seem to imply that when the 
amending legislation is introduced, the 
date from which it is to operate will be 
the date of the announcement. If that 
ls sO, interest payable on convertible 
notes which had not actually been issued 
at the time of the announcement, but were 
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in the course of issue, may not be allow- 
able. A considered judgment of the 
precise effect of the amending legislation 
cannot of course be made until details 
are available. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES 
SUPERANNUATION FUNDS 


The Government intends to introduce 
legislation which will require life assur- 
ance companies and superannuation and 
provident funds to hold at least a speci- 
fied percentage of their assets available 
for investment in public loans. At least 
30 per cent of such investments are to 
be held in public authority securities, in- 
cluding at least 20 per cent in Common- 
wealth securities. 


ME Le 3 


Reference has been made to tax ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the institutions and 
funds affected, and by the policyholders 
and contributors to superannuation and 
provident funds. When the legislation is 
introduced, it may be presumed that the 
establishment and administration of re- 
tirement benefits funds created for the 
benefit of employees, contributions to 
which would be allowable under Section 
66 or Section 79 of the Income Tax As- 
sessment Act, will have to take into ac- 
count the investment requirements dic- 
tated by the Government and _ that 
exemption from tax of the income de- 
rived from the investments owned by the 
funds will also be conditional upon those 
requirements being fulfilled. 
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Dividends from Ceylon 
By D. C. WILKINS, B.coM., A.A.S.A. 


The High Court decided that the rebate of tax provided by 
Section 45 was not appropriate in the case of a dividend received 
by a resident of Australia from a company in Ceylon. 


URING the years ended 30 June, 

1952 and 1953, taxpayer, a resident 
of Australia, received dividends from 
companies resident in Ceylon. For the 
purposes of illustration, the figures 
relating to 1952 were as follows: 


Dividends declared by Ceylon 


companies 10,471 rupees 
Ceylon tax deducted from 

dividends 3,307 rupees 
Amount actually received by 

taxpayer 7,164 rupees 


Total assessable income from 
Ceylon, including gross 
5 eee a 


11,971 rupees 
Ceylon tax assessed at 


eighteen per cent 2,154 rupees 
Reliefs to which taxpayer 

was entitled in his personal 

assessment .... . eoakt a 1,161 rupees 
Net Ceylon tax due .... 993 rupees 


Excess of tax deducted from 
dividends over net tax due 


— tax repayable 2,314 rupees 


The Ceylon tax deducted by the com- 
pany declaring the dividend was, as 
indicated above, taken into account as 
a set-off against tax which was subse- 
quently assessed to the shareholder. 


The taxpayer, for the purposes of 
Australian tax, had included Ceylon 
dividends in his return at the. gross 
amount declared (10,471 rupees) and 
had claimed a credit under Section 45 
of the Ceylon tax which had been 
deducted from the dividends (3,307 
rupees). 


The question was referred to the 
Board of Review, which decided, in 
6 C.T.B.R. (N.S.) Case 51, that a 
Section 45 credit should be allowed. 
The taxpayer, the Board considered, 
had paid tax for which he was personally 
liable under Ceylon tax law when the 
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liability for the net tax assessed to him 
had been discharged by applying against 
that liability part of the tax deducted 
from the dividends. 


The Commissioner had in the first 
place assessed Australian tax on the 
basis of the net dividends received plus 
the Ceylon tax refunded; the Board 
considered that the gross dividend should 
be included in the Australian assessable 
income, and a credit allowed under 
Section 45 not of the tax deducted from 
the dividends, but of the Ceylon tax 
actually charged after deduction of the 
reliefs to which he was entitled (for 1952, 
993 rupees). 


The Commissioner appealed to the 
High Court against the decision of the 
Board, contending that no credit under 
Section 45 should have been allowed. 
The taxpayer also was not satisfied with 
the decision of the Board, claiming that 
(for 1952) he should have been allowed 
a credit of 3,307 rupees (tax deducted 
from the dividends). 


The High Court (Menzies, J.) in 
Federal Commissioner of Taxation Vv. 
Brohier 7 A.1.T.R. 607, agreed with the 
Board’s first conclusion, viz., that the 
tax deducted by the Ceylon companies 
(at about 29%) from the dividends 
declared was not tax for which the tax- 
payer was personally liable. The only 
personal liability of the taxpayer was to 
pay Ceylon tax at eighteen per cent (less 
reliefs) on his total taxable income from 
Ceylon. 


The court then considered the second 
part of the Board’s decision, that the 
taxpayer had paid Ceylon tax for which 
he was personally liable when the tax 
assessed to him was offset against the 
tax deducted from the Ceylon dividends. 
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The Commissioner argued that the tax- 
payer had never become liable to pay 
tax in respect of the Ceylon dividends 
because at all times the deductions made 
from the dividends exceeded the tax 
assessed, and a refund therefore resulted. 
The court was not impressed with this 
contention, being of the opinion that a 
liability for Ceylon tax had actually 
arisen, being met by a reduction of the 
amount which otherwise would have been 
refunded to him by reason of the tax 
deductions made from the dividends 
declared. 


The court considered, however, that 
the Commissioner’s view that Section 45 
was not applicable should succeed. That 
section provides for a credit where a 
dividend from an ex-Australian company 
is included in Australian assessable in- 
come and ex-Australian tax has been 
paid on that dividend. In this case, the 
court pointed out, the taxpayer had not 
been credited with the gross dividend, 
in the sense that the shareholder’s right 
against each Ceylon company declaring 
a dividend did not extend beyond the 


dividend less the amount of Ceylon tax 
deducted. 


As the dividends were not paid or 
credited at the gross amount, it was the 
net amount of the dividend which should 
be included in the taxpayer’s Australian 
income tax assessment, and the provisions 
of Section 45 did not therefore apply. 


The Commissioner had, however, 
included as assessable income the gross 
dividend less eighteen per cent (the 
Ceylon tax rate, before reliefs, payable 
by the taxpayer). The court stated that 
if the taxpayer had objected to this, a 
decision would have been given to the 
effect that the net dividend (gross 
dividend less tax deducted at 28-30%), 
that is, the amount actually paid to him, 
should be subject to Australian tax, not- 
withstanding the fact that the taxpayer 
had received a refund of part of the tax 
deducted by the companies concerned. 


The decision of the High Court in 
Hughes vy. Federal Commissioner of 
Taxation (1958) 7 A.I.T.R. 182 was 
followed. 





Further Australian Income Tax Amendments 


In the November issue of The 
Australian Accountant, amendments 
made to the Income Tax Assess- 
ment Act to facilitate the allowance 
of tax credits to residents of Aus- 
tralia for income tax imposed by 
the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea were discussed. 


The Treasurer stated, when introduc- 
ing the amending Bill, that the legislation 
was designed to ensure that the liability 
of Territory residents to Australian tax 
should not be greater than existed before 
the introduction of Territory income tax, 
and that discriminations in the Australian 
income tax law between the Territory of 
Papua and the Territory of New Guinea 
should be removed. 


In order to achieve these requirements, 
a number of minor amendments to the 
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Income Tax Assessment Act have been 
made, the more important of which are 
summarised below. 


SECTION 6 


The definition of “Australia” in the 
Act has been repealed. Previously “Aus- 
tralia” was stated to include the Territory 
of Papua; now the use of the word in the 
Act will mean the whole of the Common- 
wealth, but not Australia’s external terri- 
tories. 


A non-resident of Australia was pre- 
viously subject to Australian tax on in- 
come derived from all sources in Aus- 
tralia, including Papua but not New 
Guinea. Income derived from Australia 
only will now be subject to Australian 
tax in the hands of a non-resident, but 
any income from Papua (or New 


Guinea) will be taxed in the Territory. 
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SECTION 16 


The Australian Tax Commissioner will 
now be able to disclose information con- 
cerning a taxpayer’s affairs to the Chief 
Collector of Taxes for the Territory of 
Papua and New Guinea to assist him in 
carrying out his official functions. A 
similar provision has been included in 
the Territory Income Tax Ordinance. 


SECTION 23 (c) (vi) 


This sub-section provided for the 
exemption of certain visiting experts who 
assisted in the settlement or development 
of Australia (which included Papua). It 
has been extended to relate to the settle- 
ment or development of Australia or the 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea. 


SECTION 23 (h) 


The income of a non-profit society es- 
tablished to promote the development of 
the resources of Australia (which pre- 
viously included Papua) was exempt 
from tax. This section now specifically 
refers to Papua and New Guinea as well 
as Australia. 


SECTION 23 (n) 


This sub-section has been amended to 
provide that income derived by a resident 
of a British Territory or Island of the 
Pacific Ocean (other than New Zealand) 
from the sale in Australia or Papua or 
New Guinea of produce of that Territory 
or Island will be exempt from Australian 
tax. 


SECTION 23(q) 


The amendment made to this section 
has been referred to in the November 
issue of The Australian Accountant. In- 
come derived by a resident of Australia 
from sources in Papua and New Guinea 
is now subject to both Australian and 
Territory income tax. The new Division 
18 of the Act provides, however, for a 
system of tax credits which will have the 
effect of imposing a liability to tax on 
such income at the higher of the Aus- 
tralian or Territory tax rates. 


SECTION 23A 


The partial exemption from tax on 
profits arising from mining prescribed 
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metals or minerals is extended to cover 
such mining operations in New Guinea, 
as well as Australia and Papua. 


SECTION 26B 


The right to have a five-year spread of 
abnormal income in the form of insur- 
ance recoveries resulting from the loss of 
livestock or trees was previously limited 
to taxpayers engaged in primary pro- 
duction in Australia (which included 
Papua). New Guinea has now been in- 
cluded. 


SECTION 36. 

Income arising from the disposal of 
livestock otherwise than in the ordinary 
course of business may be spread over a 
five-year period if the disposal is occa- 
sioned by a statutory resumption of land 
or the destruction of pastures by fire, 
drought, flood, etc. The benefit of this 
special provision is now extended to tax- 
payers carrying on primary production 
in New Guinea, as well as Australia and 
Papua. 

SECTION 45 

Credits for Territory tax paid on divi- 
dends received by an Australian resident 
are provided by the new Division 18 of 
the Act. Section 45 will not therefore 
apply in relation to tax paid under the 
Ordinances of the Territory of Papua 
and New Guinea. 


SECTION 72 


Rates or land tax paid in Australia or 
to the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea will be subject to the deduction 
provided by this section. 


SECTION 73A 

Expenditure on scientific research will 
be allowed as a deduction if it is in- 
curred by taxpayers carrying on business 
in New Guinea, as well as Australia and 
Papua. 


SECTION 75 


This section provided a tax deduction 
for specified capital expenditure incurred 
by a person engaged in the business of 
primary production on any land in Aus- 
tralia (which included Papua) or on land 
in New Guinea used by the taxpayer for 
the purpose of producing assessable in- 
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come. The section now covers all such 
expenditure incurred by a primary pro- 
ducer on any land in Australia, Papua or 
New Guinea; the discrimination between 
Papua and New Guinea is thereby re- 
moved. 


SECTION 77 


Losses incurred by a taxpayer in 
carrying on a business in Australia 
(which included Papua), the income 
from which would have been exempt 
from Australian tax, was an allowable 
deduction. The profits from the “exempt” 
business during the succeeding three 
years were treated as assessable income, 
up to the amount of the losses previously 
allowed. This section will not relate to 
an “exempt” business carried on in New 
Guinea, as well as Australia and Papua. 


SECTION 77A 


Amendments to this section, which 
relates to moneys paid on shares in com- 





panies engaged in oil exploration, or in 
companies interposed between the share- 
holder and the oil search company, will 
ensure that it will operate in relation to 
capital subscribed for shares in com- 
panies resident in the Territory of New 
Guinea in the same manner as it operates 
in relation to companies resident in Aus- 
tralia or Papua. 


SECTION 78 


Gifts were allowable as a deduction if 
the organisation was situated in Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea or Papua. One third 
of calls paid on mining and afforestation 
shares was allowable if the company’s 
operations were carried on in Australia 
(which included Papua). The section 
has now been amended to provide that 
both in relation to gifts and calls on 
shares, Australia includes the Territory 
of Papua and New Guinea. 


—To be concluded next issue. 





Notes on Selected Tax 


OVERSEAS TRAVELLING 


Further claims for a tax de- 
duction of expenditure on overseas 
trips have been considered by the 
Board of Review, with marked lack 
of success as far as the taxpayers 
were concerned. 


8 C.T.B.R.(N.S.) Case 127 


Taxpayer company conducted a 
chemist’s shop in a Sydney seaside 
suburb. The managing director (a 
pharmaceutical chemist) who owned all 
but two shares in the company, travelled 
overseas for a holiday “to investigate 
selling conditions and retail businesses 
generally”, and to inspect articles with a 
_ to importing them for sale at the 
shop. 


Of the total cost of the trip, £5,000, 
the company paid £2,422, which was 
claimed as a deduction. 
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Cases 
By D. C. WILKINS, B.coM., A.A.S.A. 


The trip was most extensive, lasted for 
about 22 months, during which the 
chemist undertook tours of the United 
Kingdom, Scandinavia and the Conti- 
nent. The business aspects of the trip 
were stated to have been the inspection 
of shops and department stores, examina- 
tion of window displays, visits to 
pharmaceutical, cosmetic and pottery fac- 
tories, a salesmanship course, and the 
search for articles which might be im- 
ported. In fact, no importing was ulti- 
mately undertaken, because of the com- 
pany’s need to conserve its finances. 


The Board of Review decided that the 
cost of the overseas trip should not be 
allowed as a deduction to the company. 
It was conceded that the managing 


director had in fact interested himself in 
various aspects of the business which the 
company conducted in Australia, but 
evidence provided did not establish a con- 
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nection between the cost of the trip paid 
by the company am the production of 
the company’s income. It was considered 
that having regard to the “circum- 
scribed nature of the taxpayer company’s 
business activities in Australia”, the in- 
quiries made abroad did not represent a 
business activity of the company, and had 
no real relation to, nor were expected to 
have any appreciable effect on, the com- 
pany’s income producing activity. 


8 C.T.B.R.(N.S.) Case 128 


The issued capital of the taxpayer 
company consisted of two £1 shares, 
which were held by A and his wife. The 
company operated a drapery and cloth- 
ing store. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made by 
A to obtain a licence for the importation 
of supplies from England; subsequently 
two wholesalers made available £500 
each from their import licences to enable 
the taxpayer company to make purchases 
abroad. 

A, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, travelled to the United King- 
dom and the Continent. In the course 
of the trip, which occupied seven months, 
purchases of goods were made in Man- 
chester, wholesale houses were visited in 
London, and retail establishments were 
inspected at various places visited. 


The company had claimed as a de- 
duction the expenditure relating to A and 
his wife, less a proportion described as 
private expenses. It was claimed that as 
a result of the knowledge gained while 
overseas the company’s methods of trad- 
ing had been altered, involving changes 
in the layout of the store and the type of 
goods sold. A’s wife, it was further 
stated, had accompanied A throughout 
the trip and had taken an active part in 
“observing and discussing things of 
interest to the company”. The Commis- 
sioner had allowed a deduction for £300 
only. 

The Board came to the conclusion, 
having regard to the evidence submitted, 
that the overseas trip was undertaken 
primarily for pleasure, and that business 
matters were incidental. The expenditure 
incurred in relation to A’s wife, it was 
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decided, was not incurred in gaining or 
producing the company’s assessable in- 
come, and in view of the small amount 
of business transacted in the course of 
the trip, the Board considered that the 
taxpayer company had been “generously 
treated” in being allowed a deduction of 
£300 (the amount fixed by the Commis- 
sioner) and that no further part of the 
amount spent on A’s trip should be al- 
lowed. 


8 C.T.B.R.(N.S.) Case 129 


A medical practitioner, who had been 
employed by various hospitals in Aus- 
tralia, doing surgical work, decided to 
visit England to improve his knowledge 
of general medical practice. While in 
England, therefore, he undertook work 
at hospitals, did a post-graduate course 
at a university, and visited child health 
clinics. 


On his return to Australia, he took a 
position as an assistant to a medical 
practitioner, and later entered into part- 
nership with him. The taxpayer was thus 
an employee immediately prior to his 
overseas trip, during his visit abroad, 
and immediately afterwards. 


The cost of the overseas trip had been 
claimed under Section 51 of the Income 
Tax Assessment Act. As the taxpayer 
was not carrying on a_ business, the 
Board had to consider only the question 
as to whether the expenditure was in- 
curred in gaining or producing assessable 
income. It was decided that the travel- 
ling expenses were not related to the 
taxpayer’s assessable income of the year 
concerned, so that no deduction was 
allowable. 


The decision might have been other- 
wise if the taxpayer had been conducting 
his own practice, although the extension 
of knowledge into other fields of a medi- 
cal practitioner’s profession may still 
have led to the conclusion that the ex- 
penditure related to the “enlargement of 
the profit-yielding subject” rather than to 
the process of operating it. 


8 C.T.B.R.(N.S.) Case 143 


The taxpayer had been employed by 
a State Government instrumentality as a 
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civil engineer. On his retirement, he re- 
ceived pay in lieu of long service leave, 
and decided to travel overseas to inspect 
various types of civil engineering works, 
as he intended to practise, subsequently, 
on his own account. 


Soon after his return from abroad, tax- 
payer did in fact commence work as a 
consulting engineer, and it was conceded 
that the study of engineering projects 
made by him while overseas was of con- 
siderable value in the course of this 
work. 


In this case also, as the taxpayer was 
not engaged in a continuing business, 
that part of Section 51 which refers to 
expenditure incurred in carrying on a 
business was not appropriate. The first 
part of Section 51 (expenditure incurred 
in gaining or producing assessable in- 
come) was appropriate. 


The Board decided that as the assess- 
able income of the year concerned con- 
sisted of salary, 5% of retiring allowance 
paid, and pension, the expenditure in- 
curred on the overseas trip could not be 
allowed as a deduction, because it was 
unrelated to that income. 


+ + + 


PAYMENT BY OIL COMPANY 


Consideration for an agreement 
for the exclusive sale of an oil com- 
pany’s products, paid to a company 
but credited to the account of the 
major shareholder, was treated as 
correctly receivable by the company, 
and assessable as a dividend to the 
shareholder. 


The taxpayer was the governing 
director of X Company, which entered 
into two agreements with an oil company. 
Under the first agreement, X Company 
was granted a non-exclusive right to sell 
the oil company’s products, and X Com- 
pany agreed that no other brand of 
motor spirit, lubricants or other petrol- 
eum products would be sold or consumed 
upon the garage premises. 
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The second agreement stated that in 
consideration of the payment of £1,500, 
the “proprietor” (X Company) coven- 
anted that if any other garage or service 
station in which X Company had an 
interest was opened within seven years 
or two miles from the present premises, 
the petroleum products sold or consumed 
at the new premises would be confined to 
those marketed by the oil company. 


Each of these agreements was signed 
by the taxpayer as governing director of 
X Company. Three amounts of £500 
were paid by the oil company; the re- 
ceipts for the first and third payments 
were shown as on account of taxpayer, 
while the receipt for the second payment 
made no reference to taxpayer. The 
whole of the £1,500 was credited to tax- 
payer’s account in the books of X Com- 
pany. 

Taxpayer referred to the receipt of 
£1,500 in his personal tax return, stating 
that it was non-taxable, as representing 
consideration for an undertaking to pur- 
chase the oil company’s products. 


The Commissioner took the view that 
the amount of £1,500 credited to the tax- 
payer was a dividend, which is defined 
as “including any distribution made by a 
company to its shareholders, whether in 
money or other property, and any 
amount credited to them as _ share- 
holders.” 


The taxpayer contended that the pay- 
ment made by the oil company was at 
no time the property of X Company, 
that although the agreements with the oil 
company had been made by X Company, 
this was a misunderstanding of the true 
position, as X Company did not own 
the garage property (it was owned by 
taxpayer and occupied, without rent, by 
X Company) and therefore the amounts 
involved were in effect a payment to tax- 
payer. The taxpayer stated further that 
he considered that he personally was 
being bound by the agreements made, 
although the oil company had indicated 
to him that nothing could be done about 
the fact that the agreements had been 
made with X Company, and not with 
taxpayer. 
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“It is obvious that the taxpayer habitu- 
ally identified himself with the company, 
i.e., he observed no clear distinction be- 
tween the two separate entities, namely, 
himself personally and the artificial per- 
son who was the company.” (Member 
of the Board of Review, in 8 C.T.B.R. 
(N.S.) Case 126.) “The Board is faced 
with the choice of accepting as correct 
the facts as they appear on the written 
contracts, or alternatively, of groping in 
the dark in an endeavour to unravel a 
rather tangled skein of alleged facts and 
inferences, about which the author was 
never very clear himself.” 


The Board, having considered the facts 
and the submissions made by the tax- 
payer, concluded that the evidence of 
the agreements as they were entered into 
should be accepted. The moneys had 
been paid to the company as considera- 
tion for commitments which the com- 
pany had to perform. The taxpayer had 
not, therefore, discharged the burden of 
proving that the assessment of tax on the 
“dividend” of £1,500 paid to him by X 
Company was excessive. 


+ + * 


PURCHASE AND SALE OF 
PROPERTIES 


Profits arising from the sale of 
properties acquired by a _ family 
company from a real estate com- 
pany as mortgagee in possession 
were held to be subject to tax. 


The shareholders of the taxpayer com- 
pany were members of the family of A, 
who was an active member of A Limited, 
a real estate company. The only trans- 
action entered into between 1934, when 
the taxpayer company was incorporated, 
and 1946, was the purchase and sale of 
a block of land, the profit from which 
(£6) was treated as assessable income. 


Eight properties were purchased early 
in 1946, and a ninth in 1948. These 
properties had been subject to a second 
mortgage in favour of A as mortgagee; 
the mortgages were transferred to A 
Limited which company then, as mort- 
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gagee in possession, had sold the proper- 
ties to the taxpayer company. 


One of the nine properties was sold 
by the taxpayer company in 1953, and 
another in October, 1955. The Commis- 
sioner treated the profits on the sale of 
these two properties as assessable income 
in the hands of the taxpayer company. 


Before the Board of Review, in 8 
C.T.B.R. (N.S.) Case 136, the taxpayer 
company claimed that the nine properties 
had been acquired in the expectation 
that rent control, which at that time was 
in operation, would be lifted and that a 
greater income could then be expected. 
The fact that only two properties were 
sold was further justification, it was 
claimed, for treating the sale of the pro- 
perties as the realisation of investments 
rather than as the sale of properties pur- 
chased for re-sale at a profit. 


The Board decided that the taxpayer 
company had failed to discharge the 
onus of proof which rested upon it of 
showing that the profits should not be 
subject to tax. The fact that there were 
only two transactions involved was not 
relevant; Section 26(a) may contemplate 
a single transaction. Although the tax- 
payer company had contended that it 
was looking to the possibility of the 
abandonment of rent controls, the Board 
considered that it could equally have 
looked to the possibility of re-sale of the 
properties when restrictions under the 
Landlord and Tenant Acts were lifted. 


The Commissioner had taken the view 
that the real purpose behind the com- 
pany’s acquisition of the properties was 
to assist in the realisation of part of the 
profits which would have accrued to A 
Limited in the course of its business (and 
have been assessed to that company) if 
the properties had not been sold to the 
taxpayer company. 

The Board concluded that “the tax- 
payer company has failed to convince us, 
as a matter of belief, that the purpose 
for which it maintains the properties were 
acquired was in fact the real purpose,” 
and agreed that the profits on the sale of 
the two properties concerned should be 
treated as assessable income. 
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University Education For Business 


The 1960 Lecture endowed by the Australian Society of Accountants 


in the University of Adelaide, given by Russell Mathews, Professor 


of Commerce in the University, on 3 August, 1960. 


The University’s Role in Business 
Education 


HE university attitude to business educa- 

tion is beginning to feel the wind of 
change. For many years there has been some- 
thing of an uneasy truce between the univer- 
sities and the world of business. Full accord 
was not possible so long as the universities 
adopted a patronising attitude towards business 
studies; or while businessmen remained scep- 
tical of the benefits to be derived from 
university work in the management field. The 
conservative scholar has for too long insisted 
that “a university is a place where nothing 
useful is taught”. His words have been echoed 
by the self-made businessman, who prides 
himself that he has been educated in “the 
university of life’, and who regards the uni- 
versity as a place of ivory towers and cloistered 
halls, remote from his own stand in the 
rough-and-tumble of the market-place. 


Both these attitudes seem to neglect the 
lessons of history. The university, if it has 
been performing its proper function, has always 
been an integral part of the community 
around it. For all their talk about learning 
for its own sake, scholars have never been 
able to deny their responsibilities to society. 
The medieval universities, which developed 
out of the great renaissance of learning that 
occurred in the 12th century, were certainly 
not remote from the great religious and social 
issues of the day; and, far from seeking after 
knowledge for the sake of its intrinsic value, 
were preoccupied almost exclusively with 
professional training in theology, law and 
medicine. The great explosion in world trade, 
that followed in the wake of the Crusades 
in the 13th and 14th centuries, likewise was 
closely linked with the development of applied 
arts (such as astronomy, navigation and book- 
keeping) in the universities of the Italian 


city-states of the period. 
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The modern universities have similarly con- 
cerned themselves almost wholly with pro- 
fessional training. Despite protestations to 
the contrary, there is not one university course 
which cannot be regarded as a preparation for 
a professional or semi-professional career. 
Nor is there any reason for the universities to 
be ashamed of this. Academic disciplines must 
have a utilitarian purpose if the universities 
are to play their proper role in society. Those 
scholars who would exclude from the univer- 
sity what they call derivative or applied or 
professional subjects, and who would restrict 
the curriculum to so-called fundamental or 
pure or liberal studies, would cast the univer- 
sity in the role of a parasite on the com- 
munity. Such a notion can never be accepted 
because it flies in the face of reality; the 
university is and always has been a key in- 
strument in the community’s fight for social 
and material welfare. 


These arguments in favour of a utilitarian 
approach to university education are so com- 
pelling that it seems reasonable to ask why 
the universities have continued to look with 
some disfavour on education for business? 
And why many businessmen themselves lack 
enthusiasm for university courses in business 
management? 


The attitude of the universities derives, I 
believe, from their doubts about the purely 
academic merit of business studies, regarded 
as an intellectual discipline. The universities 
insist that their curricula should be restricted 
to subjects which are intellectually challenging 
(i.e. which operate as a mental discipline) and 
which can show that the door is open for 
further advances in knowledge. Analytical 
subjects which bear some relationship to 
business, such as economics, accounting and 
statistics, have established a place in the uni- 
versity because they meet these tests. As a 
result they no longer need to be defended 
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as academic disciplines. Similar recognition 
has been slow in coming to more general 
management studies, however, because in the 
past they have frequently been concerned with 
routine administrative skills. These, it has 
been felt, provide little in the way of in- 
tellectual challenge and few opportunities for 
research. While the universities are prepared 
to accept vocationally-oriented courses that 
can be shown to have general educational 
value, they have drawn the line at courses of 
vocational training in which attention is con- 
centrated on the minutiae of administrative 
techniques. They do not deny the importance 
of this kind of training, but feel that other 
institutions are better fitted to provide it. 


Businessmen, conscious of the need for large 
numbers of administrators of all kinds, tend to 
be critical of the attitude that has been 
adopted by universities. They have been 
forced to move into the vocational training 
field themselves. In this they have been greatly 
assisted by institutes of technology and tech- 
nical colleges, but they have also developed 
their own management training courses and 
established new institutions such as administra- 
tive staff colleges. As a result of these de- 
velopments there is something of a stalemate 
between the universities and the business world. 
Each group finds some difficulty in seeing the 
other’s point of view. 


There are now encouraging signs that the 
stalemate is about to be broken. The main 
reason for this, I think, is that both univer- 
sities and businesses are beginning to make a 
distinction between two kinds of managerial 
functions; between what I call the decision- 
making functions of management (involving 
the evaluation of alternatives and the making 
of choices) and the routine administrative 
action that results from the decisions. It is 
the routine administrative skills which fail to 
meet the curriculum tests of the universities. 
The decision-making functions, on the other 
hand, are not only the more important activi- 
ties from the viewpoint of business; it is now 
beginning to be recognized by the universities 
that the complex problems of managerial 
decision-making constitute a fertile field for 
academic research. 


The development, during the last fifteen 


years or so, of new decision-making theory 
and techniques, involving advanced work not 
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only in economics and accounting but also in 
mathematics, statistics and psychology, has 
changed the whole outlook for business educa- 
tion. The theoretical analysis involved in these 
decision-making areas is so advanced that it 
can only be carried out adequately at the 


university level. This means that now, if 
never before, the universities have both an 
opportunity and a responsibility to make a 
direct contribution to education for manage- 
ment. As the scale of business grows and 
becomes more complex, it becomes increasing- 
ly important, not only to the businesses them- 
selves but also to the whole community, that 
the decision-making function of management 
is carried out efficiently. Bad managerial 
decisions can nullify all the productivity gains 
that might otherwise accrue from advances in 
science and technology. Work in the decision- 
making area thus constitutes a vital field for 
universities in the modern industrial society. 
If they accept the challenge I believe that 
there will be something of a_ revolutionary 
change in the businessman’s approach to 
management. 


Having indicated in this general way what | 
believe to be the role of the university in 
education for business, I propose during the 
remainder of this paper to consider the ways 
in which the academic responsibility to busi- 
ness can best be met. This task can be 
facilitated by examining and comparing univer- 
sity courses for business in the United King- 
dom, the United States of America, and 
Australia. I shall be particularly concerned 
with the implications of overseas experience 
for the University of Adelaide, but much that 
I have to say will be relevant to other Aus 
tralian universities. 


Business Education in the United 
Kingdom 


In the United Kingdom there is com- 
paratively little interest in business education 
at the university level. Some universities have 
had bachelor degree courses in commerce for 
more than fifty years, but these undergraduate 
courses have frequently become sterotyped 
and have failed to keep abreast of new de- 
velopments in those analytical subjects which 
are especially significant in business education, 
viz. managerial economics, accounting and 
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business statistics. With the notable excep- 
tion of the London School of Economics, 
British universities have done little to develop 
courses in the various applied areas of par- 
ticular significance to business. Commerce 
degree courses in the provincial universities 
generally follow a similar pattern to Aus- 
tralian courses, with emphasis on economics, 
accounting and law and some work in statis- 
tics. The economics courses are for the most 
part theoretical and concerned with issues of 
public policy, while the accounting and law 
courses are oriented towards the needs of the 
professional accountant. Management account- 
ing is still relatively neglected. The pattern 
of university education in accounting has been 
determined largely by a scheme for the uni- 
versity education of prospective members of 
the accountancy profession, which the univer- 
sities and the major professional bodies in- 
stituted some ten years ago. As a result of 
this scheme the latter bodies grant limited 
exemption from their examinations to univer- 
sity graduates who have completed approved 
courses. The scheme seems to have had an 
inhibiting influence on the development of 
accounting in the universities, without doing 
very much to encourage accountancy students 
to seek a university education. If academic 
accounting is to make any progress in Britain 
it would appear to be necessary for the 
universities to cut adrift from restrictive pro- 
fessional associations and pay more attention 
to the development of accounting as an 
analytical tool in management. 


What of business education at the graduats 
level? Although many British universities, 
including Oxford, have established Summer 
Schools of Business Administration or other 
short courses concerned with management 
training, these are not usually confined to 
graduates and they place little emphasis on 
formal academic disciplines. Their purpose is 
usually to bring together administrators with 
some experience in the upper levels of manage- 
ment and give them an opportunity to study 
general administrative problems and practices 
in the light of their mutual experience. Such 
courses obviously fulfil a useful function, but 
there is no particular reason why they should 
be located in the universities, and both the 
British and the Australian Administrative Staff 
Colleges (at Henley in England and Mt. Eliza 
in Victoria) operate effectively without having 
any formal links with universities. The pro- 
vision of short, specialized management train- 
ing courses by the universities may be justified 
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so long as they are confined to the application 
of analytical methods to problems of manage- 
ment, (in areas such as economics, statistics 
and accounting) or to subjects of general 
interest to administrators in areas where uni- 
versity teachers have special competence (such 
as the impact of economic policy on business). 
During recent years, the Faculty of Economics 
at Adelaide has provided a number of courses 
of this kind and will no doubt continue to do 
so. However, courses in the nature of voca- 
tional or job training in narrow functional 
areas of management should not normally 
have a place in universities. 


From the purely post-graduate viewpoint 
the most interesting development in business 
education in the United Kingdom has been 
the experimental establishment by Cambridge 
University of “an examination in the principles 
of industrial management”. The _ initiative 
leading to the establishment of this course and 
the major responsibility for teaching it were 
assumed not by the Economics Faculty Board 
but by the Engineering Faculty Board (al- 
though Economics and other Faculty Boards 
have agreed to assist the Engineering School 
in teaching). For purposes of this examination 
there will be a one-year course restricted to 
graduates who have obtained first or second 
class honours in at least one part of the 
Mechanical Sciences, the Mathematics or the 
Natural Sciences Tripos Examinations. Lec- 
tures and discussion classes and practical work 
will be conducted in five main areas—viz. 
quantitative analysis and control; human be- 
haviour in industry; industrial organization; 
economics, finance and accounting; and the 
social environment of industry. 


Apart from Cambridge, graduate work in 
business in the English universities is restricted 
to the London School of Economics (where 
the business administration students are mainly 
of overseas origin) and Manchester (where 
non-graduates are permitted to participate with 
graduates in courses which appear to adopt a 
staff college rather than than academic type 
of approach). 


Business Education in U.S.A. 


The relative lack of interest in business 
education in Great Britain provides a striking 
contrast with the situation in U.S.A. Since 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
was established at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1881, there has been a tremendous 
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expansion in American business programmes. 
At the present time there are more than 150 
undergraduate schools of business in the 
United States and over 100 graduate schools. 
Business administration now accounts for 
approximately one out of every six first de- 
grees conferred by American universities and 
one out of every twelve post-graduate de- 
grees. 


Course Content. The undergraduate pro- 
gramme in business usually involves four years’ 
study, with something less than half the 
courses devoted to the liberal arts and sciences 
and something more than half devoted to 
economics and business subjects. A _ typical 
programme requires the students to take about 
40 per cent of his courses in a wide spread 
of humanities, social sciences and natural 
sciences, about 40 per cent in required business 
and economics subjects, and about 20 per 
cent in a major specialization in the business 
area. 


During the first two years there is a 
tendency to complete most of the requirements 
in the liberal arts and sciences, which will 
usually include work in English composition 
and literature; foreign languages and other 
humanities; mathematics and natural sciences; 
and history, psychology and other social 
sciences. Where schools have required courses 
in military science and physical education these 
will also be included in the first two years, 
along with introductory courses in economics, 
accounting and statistics. The third and fourth 
years are then devoted largely to the re- 
maining business subjects, with a wide spread 
of required courses in the third year and a 
narrowing into a particular area of concen- 
tration in the fourth year. About half the 
required courses in business are likely to 
consist of analytical subjects such as economics, 
accounting and statistics, and about half of 
descriptive courses in functional areas of 
business such as marketing, production and 
finance. The major subject is usually chosen 
from accounting or one of the functional 
areas; if it is accounting the emphasis is on 
professional requirements rather than the 
uses of accounting as a managerial tool. 


Both in the required subjects and in the 
area of specialization a wide range of courses 
is usually taken. At one well-known school 
twelve required courses (one-third of the total 
course) include such subjects as “introduction 
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to business”, “principles of insurance”, “prob- 
lems of labour”, and “principles of manage- 
ment”. The three basic subjects, economics, 
statistics, and accounting together make up 
less than one-sixth of the total required work. 
Much less time and effort is devoted to these 
analytical courses than to descriptive courses 
in the students’ area of specialization. An 
advertising major would thus spend one-fifth of 
his time doing work in ten specialized subjects, 
including “retailing”, “wholesaling”, “sales 
management”, “principles of advertising”, 
“advertising copy and layout”, “broadcast ad- 
vertising media”, and “retail sales promotion”. 
Nearly all schools offer a wide choice of 
majors, the four most popular being account- 
ing, marketing, finance and general business 
administration. There is usually a_ strong 
vocational slant to work in the major field, 
and this accounts for the inclusion by many 
schools of such subjects as secretarial science 
(viz., typing and shorthand and related sub- 
jects), insurance, real estate, office administia- 
tion, and retailing. Some business schools 
narrow the field of specialization still further 
by offering majors in, for example, property 
insurance, fashion merchandising, air-line 
management, marketing of building products 
and restaurant management. 


The relationship between the undergraduate 
and the graduate programmes in business is 
not always clear, especially as the same courses 
can sometimes be offered for purposes of 
either a bachelor’s or a master’s degree. A 
typical programme for the Master of Business 
Administration degree requires two years’ 
study, the first devoted to the same kinds of 
business subjects that appear in the under- 
graduate curriculum (economics, accounting, 
statistics and the various functional areas of 
management) and the second to more general 
management problems with specialization in a 
major functional area, such as marketing. 
Students who have completed the degree of 
Bachelor of Business Administration are nor- 
mally exempted from the first year of the 
graduate course. 


There is a growing tendency for the better 
graduate schools to limit specialization by 
adopting an integrated approach to business 
education, with emphasis on managerial de- 
cision-making as a unifying objective of the 
work done in various areas. Columbia, 
Harvard, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, Michigan State, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, North Carolina, the 
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Angeles) all appear to emphasize managerial 


decision-making in their approach to business finance, marketing, production, written 


education. These schools usually require a 
substantial amount of work at an advanced 


level in basic analytical disciplines such as methods adopted at Harvard (where the case 


economics, accounting, mathematics or statis- 
tics and what the Americans describe as the 
“behavioural sciences”, viz. psychology, an- 
thropology and sociology. Techniques de- 


veloped in these courses are then applied to problems. The student has to put himself in 


the various functional areas of management in 
courses which are themselves quite general 
in character. These schools are primarily 
concerned with business problems as_ they 
affect the upper levels of management, and 
they usually devote a good deal of attention 
to external forces—social, political, legal— 
affecting business. 


Required courses for the M.B.A. degree at 
Chicago are thus: managerial accounting 
statistics, economics of the firm, economics of 
the economy, public policy and business law, 
introduction to the behavioural sciences, 
financial management, marketing management, 
personnel management, production, business 
policy. Of the ten required courses for the 
degree of Master of Science in Industrial 
Management at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, three are in the field of economics, 
one in statistics, one in managerial accounting, 
one in social psychology, and four in func- 
tional management areas. The Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology requires graduate 
students to take four foundation or tool 
subjects in their first year, one dealing with 
analytical methods derived from the  be- 
havioural sciences, one dealing with quanti- 
tative methods (managerial accounting and 
statistics), one dealing with economic analysis 


(with special reference to managerial decision- the results of fundamental research. 


making), and one applying the analytical 
methods developed in these three courses to 
the functional fields of marketing, production 
and finance. The second year programme at 
Carnegie includes an integrating course in 
business policy, a second required course on 
business in relation to its economic, legal, 
political and social environment, and elective 
courses in specialized areas (with the restric- 
tion that only a one-year course is permitted 
in any one of the functional areas). At 
Harvard there is less emphasis on the de- 
velopment of analytical tools and more on the 
application of a broad range of knowledge and 
judgment to particular business problems. 
Thus the Harvard required courses comprise: 
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analysis of cases, and business policy. Both 
the scope of the programme and the teaching 


method is universally used) combine to give 
the course a strong empirical flavour. During 
his two years’ study the Harvard student will 
be required to work through some 1,000 case 


the place of the manager and formulate policy 
appropriate to the circumstances of the situa- 
tion. While this must give the student con- 
siderable experience in developing qualities of 
judgment, it obviously means that less work 
is done in constructing analytical tools than 
in some of the other schools where a more 
deductive approach to decision-making is 
adopted. 


Teaching Methods. Both at the under- 
graduate and the graduate levels teaching 
methods vary from university to university, 
but even at the graduate level (Ph.D. as well 
as M.B.A.) the emphasis is on formal courses 
of instruction with thesis work playing a 
relatively minor role. This may account for 
the relatively weak research record of some 
business schools—many of the Ph.D. dis- 
sertations and even some of the papers pub- 
lished by staff members are concerned with 
the description of existing practice rather than 
with theoretical issues. Many of the books 
published by business school staff likewise 
seem to consist of text-books in well-mapped 
areas, for which the large enrolments of the 
schools ensure a strong demand. Considering 
the size of most schools there are relatively 
few books published each year that present 


The use of case problems, designed to give 
students experience in formulating policy in 
actual business situations, is widespread; some 
business schools, including Harvard, claim that 
all their teaching is performed by the case 
method. But perhaps the most interesting de- 
velopment on the teaching side in American 
business schools is the growing use being made 
of the business decision-making game. Business 
games involve the simulation of management 
problems in order to give students practice 
in making decisions under realistic conditions. 
Some games take the form of elaborate pro- 
grammes (requiring the use of an electronic 
computer) which are designed to cover the 
whole range of decision-making. The players 
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are organized into several management teams, 
each representing a competing company, who 
have to make decisions on pricing and other 
operating policy involving the allocation of 
funds to production, marketing research and 
development, and new investment. The de- 
cisions of each team for a period are fed 
into the computer which works out and tabu- 
lates the operating and financial results (in 
terms of sales, etc.) in the light of the corres- 
ponding decisions of other teams and the 
assumptions made in designing the model of 
the economy which has been entered into the 
computer for purposes of the game. These 
results are then used by the teams in making 
their decisions for the next period, and so on; 
it is possible to simulate several years of 
activity in a single day. Other games, in- 
volving perhaps only one type of decision, 
can be played with the aid of ordinary cal- 
culating machines. 


One merit of the business game is that it 
succeeds in stimulating student interest in 
what is essentially an analytical approach to 
business policy. It illustrates the importance 
of the planning and co-ordinating functions 
of management, and the interaction of de- 
cisions made in different divisions of the 
business, more graphically than verbal dis- 
cussion can ever do; and because the game 
is played by teams it highlights the human 
problem in management. Practice in de- 
cision-making, even under simulated condi- 
tions, also contributes to the development of 
that indefinable element of judgment which 
is, and will remain, such an important factor 
in the execution of business policy. 


Educational Standards and Objectives. One 
of the most refreshing things about business 
education in the United States, as indeed 
about American education in general, is its 
vitality. The self-criticism to which American 
business schools are continually subjecting 
themselves, and their readiness to experiment 
with programmes designed to raise standards 
and develop new ideas, contrast vividly with 
the complacency which is so often found in 
British and Australian universities. On the 
other hand, from the educational point of 
view it seems that there is considerable scope 
for improvement in most American business 
programmes. During recent years there has 
been much criticism both of their educational 
standards and of the objectives which they 
have set themselves. It has been claimed that 
they are attracting students of inferior aca- 
demic ability and are providing courses which 
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are not intellectually challenging; that they 
are proliferating courses without any regard 
to the need for a fundamental unifying dis- 
cipline; that they are permitting too much 
specialization around descriptive subjects that 
lack analytical content; that even where 
analytical subjects (such as accounting) are 
taught they are too heavily oriented towards 
professional requirements; that there is too 
much emphasis on vocational training for 
careers in narrow functional areas; that the 
approach of the schools encourages confor- 
mity rather than controversy and acceptance 
rather than enquiry, so that their graduates 
tend to be cast in a common, conservative 
mould. 


There is plenty of evidence to suggest that 
these criticisms are, for the most part, well 
founded. Although admission standards are 
generally lower for business schools than for 
other university departments, and although 
intelligence-test scores usually place business 
students towards the lower end of university 
student rankings, the graduation rate seems to 
be substantially higher in business schools than 
in universities in general. The low standard 
of courses in some schools is undoubtedly 
related to the problem of size, which affects 
not only the kinds of students admitted but 
also the ability of staff to maintain adequate 
standards or teaching. Generally both staff 
teaching loads and student-staff ratios appear 
to be higher in U.S.A. than in Australia, 
although there is a greater tendency for an 
individual lecturer to repeat courses a number 
of times and more of his teaching seems to 
be of a mechanical kind. There seems to be 
little attempt to single out the more able 
students for advanced work so that the 
stimulus which Australian teachers obtain 
from honours classes seems to be lacking, at 
least before the Ph.D. level. 


Some indication of the proliferation of 
courses has been given above. This problem 
is obviously linked with the need to build 
courses around a fundamental discipline which 
will serve both to give cohesion to the pro- 
gramme as a whole and to ensure that at 
least one analytical subject is studied in 
depth. In commerce courses in Britain and 
Australia this discipline is invariably econo- 
mics. In U.S.A., although many business 
schools originally developed out of economics 
departments, they now seem to have divorced 
themselves from theoretical economics. Where 
economics departments are situated in schools 
other than business, there seems to be ViI- 
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tually no contact between the non-business 
economists and the business departments. In 
other universities, where economics depart- 
ments are located in the business schools, 
there has frequently been conflict between 
economists and the members of other depart- 
ments, and this has made it virtually im- 
possible to integrate courses in economics, 
accounting and other business subjects. 


The department which has most frequently 
assumed the dominant position vacated by 
economics is that of accounting, but courses 
in accounting are usually so heavily oriented 
towards professional requirements that they 
do not provide an integrating frame of 
reference for studies in other areas. In any 
case accounting, like statistics, is best regarded 
as a complement to economic analysis rather 
than as a substitute for it. The great strength 
of academic accounting in U.S.A. comes as 
a surprise to anyone familiar with the position 
in Britain or Australia, but courses in account- 
ing still tend to be stereotyped and lacking in 
analytical content. The main reasons for this 
seem to be teaching methods which rely heavily 
on the use of text books and, more important, 
the action of business schools in moulding their 
accounting courses to meet professional re- 
quirements and the legislation of the various 
States dealing with the certification of public 
accountants. In some States, including New 
York, the only way to enter the accountancy 
profession is to graduate from a university 
whose accounting courses have been approved 
in detail by the State Board of Examiners. 
There is thus obvious pressure tending to 
force the university to conform to the Board’s 
requirements. At the same time it must be 
recognized that accounting in the American 
universities is a demanding discipline. The 
economist authors of one important study of 
American business education (Higher Educa- 
tion for Business, by R. A. Gordon and J. E. 
Howell), while critical of the lack of em- 
phasis on the development of accounting as 
an analytical tool, have this to say about the 
educational standard of accounting courses: 


_“Accounting departments typically have the 
highest standards in the business school, their 
Students typically work harder than other 
Students, and accounting in often if not 
usually the most rigorous field of study offered. 
While we are not sure that students planning 
to be public or private accountants need to get 
in college all of the technical detail that they 
are expected to master, they are often sub- 
jected to a more rigorous educational ex- 
perience than are other business students”. 
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The question of vocationalism is linked with 
that of specialization, since emphasis on voca- 
tional training in many business schools takes 
the form of heavy concentration on work 
directed towards a particular kind of career. 
It is not difficult to find, in addition to widely 
offered majors such as secretarial training, 
advertising, insurance and real estate, pro- 
grammes in such subjects as airline stewardess 
training, hotel and restaurant administration, 
and baking science. Even in many reputable 
schools there is a tendency to permit specializa- 
tion in functional areas of management with 
a view to training students for their first jobs. 
Much of the encouragement towards voca- 
tional training of this kind appears to come 
from the personnel officers of companies who 
ask university placement officers for graduates 
trained in particular functional skills (thus 
conflicting with the presidents and other 
executives of their companies whose public 
pronouncements continually emphasize the 
need for non-specialized education designed 
to develop the students’ capacity to think). 
Business schools are also frequently en- 
couraged to establish vocationally-oriented 
courses by the offer of financial grants from 
interested business organizations and profes- 
sional groups. 


In the healthy reaction from vocational 
specialization which is now taking place there 
is a real danger that American schools of 
business will reject ideas of concentration in 
depth in analytical disciplines along with the 
emphasis on vocationalism. It is too often 
taken for granted that the only alternative to 
vocational training is to require students to 
undertake courses in a broad range of humani- 
ties and sciences. In one important study of 
business education, for example, it is sug- 
gested that half the undergraduate business 
curriculum (i.e. the equivalent of two years’ 
work) should be devoted to work in seven or 
more different subjects (English, foreign lan- 
guage, philosophy, mathematics, science, his- 
tory, political science, psychology) mostly in 
one-year courses. There are special reasons for 
including more humanities and science in 
American programmes than is the practice in 
commerce degree courses in Britain and 
Australia (where secondary school courses in 
subjects such as mathematics and languages 
are longer than their American equivalents) 
but there is nevertheless a danger that this 
wide spread of one-year courses will take the 
form of digest or survey courses disseminating 
potted knowledge, and that none of them will 
prove intellectually demanding on the student. 
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Many of the existing courses in English, for 
example, take the form of so-called Business 
English, involving such things as instruction 
in report writing. Such work would not be 
necessary if more written work were required 
in other courses. 


Greater emphasis on the humanities would 
thus seem to leave the business schools open 
to the same danger of course proliferation that 
they are already facing in business subjects. 
It would seem more sensible to expose students 
to advanced work in a comparatively small 
number of non-business subjects, to eliminate 
business training in professional and functional 
areas (such as professional accounting, per- 
sonnel management, advertising, etc.) from 
the under-graduate curriculum altogether, and 
to substitute for these subjects more advanced 
work in economic theory, supplemented by 
additional analytical courses in statistics and 
accounting. Most undergraduate schools will 
not permit a student to major in both economics 
and accounting or statistics, yet concentration 
in theoretical studies of this kind would seem 
to have many advantages over the shallow 
organizational courses, ranging over a wide 
variety of management functions and remote 
from the undergraduates experience, that are 
so often included in the bachelor degree course. 


Faced with the criticisms of the kind that 
have been outlined, most business schools 
have been doing a considerable amount of 
soul-searching, and two of the large founda- 
tions (Ford and Carnegie) have sponsored 
large-scale enquiries into business education. 
The two reports which have emerged from 
these studies, Higher Education for Business 
(by R. A. Gordon and J. E. Howell) and 
The Education of American Businessmen (by 
F. C. Pierson) provide some indication as to 
the developments which are likely to take 
place in American business education. One 
might expect to see a general tightening of 
admission standards; a growing emphasis on 
graduate rather than undergraduate studies; 
an increase in the weight of fundamental dis- 
ciplines such as economics and statistics, with 
emphasis on managerial decision-making as an 
integrating influence; and, at the graduate level 
at least, greater emphasis on individual enquiry 
and research. 


The most important development in Ameri- 
can business schools during recent years has 
been the emergence of new courses in mathe- 
matics and statistics, which are concerned 
with the application to business decisions of 
advanced statistical and mathematical theory 
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and techniques, such as operations analysis, 
linear programming, game theory and proba- 
bility theory. This development is linked with 
the application of electronic computers to 
business problems, and seems likely to alter 
the whole concept of business education within 
the next few years. It is sure to raise standards 
of business education, not only because it will 
demand work in rigorous disciplines such as 
statistics and mathematics, but also because 
decision-making analysis provides a powerful 
integrating force which will help to bring the 
scattered and often unrelated courses in a 
wide range of business subjects within a unify- 
ing frame of reference. Although it will not 
dispense with the need for judgment and 
experience, decision-making analysis will like- 
wise raise the general standard of management, 
both by increasing the range of information 
on which decisions are based and by sub- 
stituting logical analysis for the hit-or-miss 
methods which have too often prevailed in 
the past. In view of this development, and 
because electronic computers are being used 
increasingly for accounting and data processing 
purposes, it seems worth while trying to assess 
the significance of computers with respect to 
business management and education. 


Business Applications of Electronic 
Computers 


Although some of the first computers to be 
built during World War II were adaptations of 
business machines, for many years computers 
were concerned largely with scientific problems 
involving the application of advanced mathe- 
matical techniques to relatively small quan- 
tities of data. Within the last decade, however, 
there has been a significant change of em- 
phasis in computer development as the manu- 
facturers of equipment have seen the possibility 
of using computers for business accounting and 
data processing. In contrast with most 
scientific problems, this involves the applica- 
tion of comparatively simple arithmetical 
calculations to large quantities of data, and 
computers designed for this purpose need to 
have both greater storage capacity and easier 
accessibility to stored information. Data pro- 
cessing operations likewise tend to be simpler 
to programme through the machine, but re- 
quire more care in organizing the data into a 
form the computer can handle. In_ other 
words, the use of the electronic computer 
for data processing purposes poses an input 
problem, and a good deal of effort has had to 
be applied to the task of planning accounting 
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Xmas and the New Year... 


Amidst the excitement, good wishes, and happiness associated with 
the Festive Season there is a deep under-current of thoughtful assessment 
of present circumstances and future prospects both national and personal. 


The international and the national problems, inextricably interwoven 
as they are with the personal perplexities of each individual, cannot long 
be ignored. 


Whilst our own specific personal problems are put aside for this 
special Season of goodwill they must soon be faced once again and 
courageously surmounted. 


And never to be forgotten are the words of One who knew the 
secret of happiness despite apparently imsuperable difficulties — “Be of 
good cheer”. We, the Principal and the teachers of the College, sincerely 
wish the thousands of students with whom we have been so happily 
associated over the years a pleasant Christmas and a successful and 
happy new year. We are convinced from experience that “the future 
belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


We shall continue to encourage and teach ambitious young men and 
women who prepare for their own future successful commercial careers 
by obtaining their accountancy, secretarial and cost accountancy quali- 
fications. 


Full details of the way in which we can help will be gladly and 
freely given upon request to the Principal: 


Mr. A. E. Speck, B.Com., F.A.S.A., F.C.1.S., A.C.A.A., 


A. E. SPECK Commercial College 


138 FLINDERS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1 
MF 4648 


Success through Study 
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systems, simplifying recording procedures and 
designing ancillary equipment that will help 
to overcome the input bottleneck. 


Commercial computers may be used 
wherever there are large volumes of data to 
be processed, and commercial organizations 
(such as life assurance companies) and 
government agencies (such as census and 
statistics bureaux) have been quick to apply 
them to the problem of simplifying the 
handling of routine clerical operations. Their 
most important use in the data processing field, 
however, would seem to be in accounting, and 
here it is possible either to place the whole 
accounting system on the computer or, more 
frequently, to use it in limited applications 
such as payroll accounting, accounting for 
stocks, recording accounts receivable and pay- 
able, cost accounting and budgeting. There is 
in fact some conflict of opinion among com- 
puter manufacturers as to the relative merits 
of an integrated approach, whereby the whole 
of the accounting processes are converted to 
the computer more or less simultaneously, 
and a step-by-step approach, whereby relatively 
siunple operations (such as payroll) are 
mechanised first and the experience gained in 
this process is used te help carry through 
further applications. Manutacturers who have 
traditionally produced business machines tend 
to favour the former method, whereas manu- 
facturers of scientific equipment tend to favour 
a more selective approach. While the inte- 
grated approach permits a more effective 
utilization of computers from the time when 
they are first installed, it obviously necessitates 
more careful planning and programming. 
Irrespective of the method adopted. however, 
there is a need for a detailed preliminary 
study of the feasibility of a computer in- 
stallation and the changes in organization and 
systems that will be necessary to ensure a 
successful conversion. Several computer in- 
stallations have been failures, largely because 
this planning has not been properly carried 
out. 


If the commercial uses of computers had 
been confined to accounting and other forms 
of data processing, there seems little doubt 
that the development of business machines 
would have proceeded along lines that would 
have made them unsuitable for many forms of 
scientific work. In recent years, however, there 
has been another important development in 
the use of computers in business. This de- 
velopment, to which I have already referred, 
involves the application of advanced mathe- 
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matical and statistical techniques to problems 
of managerial decision-making and control. 
Although it is, perhaps, too early to appraise 
the full significance of operations research or 
operations analysis, as this new field is called, 
it seems likely to revolutionize business manage- 
ment. The use of the computer for decision- 
making purposes is closer to its application 
in most scientific problems, in that it involves 
the application of advanced mathematical 
analysis to relatively small quantities of data. 
As a result computers designed for com- 
mercial use now have a dual purpose. 


Although operations analysis involves the 
application of scientific methods to business 
decision-making, it is not descended directly 
from the so-called scientific management 
school, which for fifty years or more has 
concerned itself principally with business 
organizational problems such as work study, 
wage incentive schemes designed to increase 
labour efficiency, systems of cost accounting 
and production control. Operations analysis 
as understood today had its origin during 
World War II, when mathematicians were 
asked to assist in the problem of making the 
most effective use of Allied shipping at the 
time when the Battle of the Atlantic was in 
its most critical stage. The main technique 
used in operations analysis is linear pro- 
gramming. This involves the solution of 
problems which can be expressed in the torm 
of a number of simultaneous equations. Linear 
programming can be applied to problems of 
minimising something (e.g. the amount of 
shipping necessary to move specified cargoes 
in given directions) or maximising something 
(e.g. financial returns). It is therefore closely 
and obviously related to the traditional and 
fundamental economic problem of making the 
best use of scarce resources. 


In overseas countries computers are fre- 
quently used more for decision-making than 
for accounting purposes. This is no doubt 
partly explained by the long and complicated 
systems analysis which must precede account- 
ing applications, but it also seems to reflect 
the quicker and more predictable pay-off 
arising out of decision-making applications. 
For example, when visiting one of the largest 
British foodstuff manufacturers I was told that ' 
the saving in costs resulting from one simple 
application, involving only a few hours’ 
machine time each week, itself compensated 
for the cost of running the large-scale com- 
puter which the company has installed. The 
problem was to decide on the most economical 
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quantities and grades of pigs to buy each week 
in the Irish market for sausage-making, given 
the current demand for different types of 
sausages, the quantities of fat and lean meat 
required to meet this demand, the cuts of 
pork which can be secured from _ sixteen 
standard pig grades, and the current market 
prices for each grade. This particular company 
was also using the computer to solve other 
problems of operating policy, e.g. to decide 
on the most economical cattle-feed mix. Its 
accounting applications were limited to the 
payroll and invoicing of accounts receivable. 
the latter operation producing statistics of 
sales as a by-product. 


A large oil company which I visited in 
Britain had applied linear programming tech- 
niques to a wide range of problems, including 
capital investment planning; ordering and 
holding stocks; refining of petroleum and pro- 
duction of chemicals at minimum cost; retail 
distribution by road transport; and the queuing 
of tankers in harbours. Multiple correlation 
techniques were being used for trade fore- 
casting, and the company’s computers were 
also being used on a wide range of accounting 
and statistical operations, including payrolls, 
processing of suppliers’ invoices, analysing sales 
and recording movements of oil. Another oil 
company was using a computer wholly on 
production planning problems, and a chemical 
company was concerned largely with deter- 
mining the most economical combination of 
factors of production. Although linear pro- 
gramming tends to dominate applications now 
in use, some companies are experimenting with 
other techniques such as game theory, and 
increasing use is being made, for business 
decision-making purposes, of statistical 
methods involving the application of proba- 
bility theory. Where companies are using 
operations analysis techniques they have usually 
established teams composed of mathematicians 
or statisticians, economists and accountants 
who constitute a separate operations analysis 
division or who form part of a computer 
development division. One of the main diffi- 
culties confronting these teams is to have 
referred to them problems which they can 
assist in solving. Usually established as a 
staff advisory service to top management, the 
operations analysis teams are sometimes out 
of touch with lower echelons of management. 
In some cases organizational changes would 
seem to be required, but invariably there is 
a need for education to show how computer 
techniques and operations analysis can be 
applied to decision-making problems. This 
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would seem to be a role that universities can 
usefully perform. 


Some of the more successful accounting 
applications of computers in overseas countries 
have been made by public authorities such as 
local government bodies and utility under- 
takings, and only comparatively large-scale 
business enterprises have so far _ installed 
machines. With an increasing range of sizes 
and types of computer available, however, 
there seems little doubt that the next decade 
will see computers or electronic calculating 
machines installed in all large and many 
small and medium sized firms. 


In assessing the significance of these de- 
velopments from the educational viewpoint 
several observations may be made. University 
courses in accounting and statistics obviously 
ought to reflect the great advances being made 
in the computer field, and graduates in 
economics and commerce should have a 
working knowledge of possible data-processing 
and decision-making applications. It is doubt- 
ful whether university courses in accounting 
should concern themselves very much with 
programming problems, since these vary with 
different machines and computer manfuacturers 
themselves provide extensive training courses 
in programming. Programming aside, elec- 
tronic accounting as a subject tends to be 
descriptive rather than analytical and it is 
doubtful whether it should occupy a very large 
part of the university curriculum. The uni- 
versity’s role, both in undergraduate and 
graduate courses, would seem to be concerned 
more with the decision-making side of com- 
puter applications, and there is a special need 
to develop work in business statistics as a 
corollary to work in the computer field. 


Lessons for Australia 


Returning now to problems of business 
education generally, what lessons can Aus- 
tralian universities derive from overseas eXx- 
perience and particularly the experience of 
American business schools? Perhaps the first 
thing that should be said is that we should 
prevent our programmes from becoming too 
large, both in terms of student numbers and 
in terms of the range of courses offered. 
Linked with the problem of limiting size of 
the student body is the need to control ad- 
mission requirements in such a way as to 
exclude students who do not have the in- 
tellectual capacity to benefit from theoretical 
analysis at an advanced level. While it is 
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necessary to conform to general university 
policy in respect of under graduate admissions 
there are good reasons for adopting a re- 
strictive policy in relation to any graduate 
programmes in business that might be estab- 
lished. 


Associated with the question of restricting 
the number of course offerings is the need to 
concentrate on the fundamental, theoretical 
disciplines and to avoid, as far as possible, the 
presentation of descriptive courses in func- 
tional management fields. At the under- 
graduate level the core course should be 
economics, supplemented by required work in 
quantitative methods (accounting and statis- 
tics). At the graduate level the core course 
should be quantitative methods, supplemented 
by work in economic analysis and the be- 
havioural sciences, with emphasis on manage- 
rial decison-making as the over-riding purpose 
of the analysis. 


[There seems to be little justification for 
including functional business subjects (such as 
production and marketing) at all in the 
undergraduate curriculum. as a general educa- 
tion policy it would also seem to be profitable 
to transfer courses in professional accounting 
to the graduate programme; this is certainly 
the tendency in the American business schools. 
In Australia, however, there is a strong tradi- 
tion whereby courses in other professional 
subjects such as medicine, law, architecture 
and engineering are given at the undergraduate 
level, and accounting could hardly be treated 
differently. There is nevertheless a strong case 
for limiting the amount of professional work 
that can be done in accounting for purposes 
of the bachelor’s degree, and for restricting 
such work as far as possible to the final year 
of the course. This is the policy which has 
been adopted in Adelaide. Specialized work 
in professional accounting is confined to the 
third-year subject Financial Accounting (which 
has been broadened to include theoretical 
work in income measurement and various 
valuation problems which arise in accounting). 
The law subject which is directed primarily 
to the needs of professional accountants 
(Commercial Law B, covering bankruptcy and 
income tax law and practice) is also a third- 
year subject. The specialized Cost Accounting 
subject which until this year has been offered 
is an elective subject for the Bachelor of 
Economics degree, has now been eliminated 
from the undergraduate syllabus. The subject 
Management Accounting still includes work in 
cost accounting methods and theory, being 
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concerned primarily with the uses of cost 
accounting as a managerial tool, and it is 
hoped to develop additional courses in Cost 
Accounting at the post-graduate level. 


The commerce course which is now offered 
for purposes of the Bachelor of Economics 
degree in Adelaide places considerably more 
emphasis on theoretical economics, accounting 
and statistics, and less emphasis on professional 
and functional business subjects, than similar 
courses I saw in Britain and the United States. 
Because it places less significance on purely 
professional aspects of accounting it also seems 
to be more successful in integrating the work 
which is done in economics and accounting. 
The only major change which I would pro- 
pose in the Adelaide undergraduate curriculum 
is the introduction of a course in Business 
Statistics to supplement the existing course in 
Economic Statistics. As a corollary it would 
seem to be desirable to expose all commerce 
students to additional work in mathematics. 


At the graduate level, American experience 
in some of the stronger universities shows 
that courses in business can be developed in 
such a way as to meet the managerial re- 
quirements of commerce and industry without 
departing from the highest academic standards. 
We have seen that universities have a general 
responsibility to extend the educational process 
as far as possible in areas where further in- 
tellectual development is possible. They meet 
this responsibility by providing various kinds 
of post-graduate courses, but existing courses 
in Australia are invariably oriented towards 
academic and professional requirements. In 
Adelaide, for example, the Master of Econo- 
mics and the Master of Arts degrees, as well 
as the Ph.D. in Economics, are pritnarily 
research degrees directed towards the interests 
of students who intend to take up acudemic 
or research careers; they do not mect the 
higher educational needs of businessmen. 
There is a need for a different kind of master’s 
degree course; one directed towards the in- 
terests of graduates who wish to make their 
careers in business. Such a course should be 
no less challenging than existing post-graduate 
courses. 


Quite apart from general arguments in favour 
of a master’s degree in business, there is in 
Adelaide an immediate need for such a pro- 
gramme arising out of the requirements of 
graduates from other faculties, particularly en- 
gineering, who enter commerce and industry 
and find themselves, after a short time. 
burdened with managerial 


responsibilities. 
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Such graduates are tending to return to the 
University for formal training in accounting 
and finance, statistics and economics. While 
the Faculty of Economics has welcomed these 
students and has encouraged them by granting 
substantial exemptions from its own course 
requirements, we have always felt that our 
undergraduate programme is not suitable as a 
training in business management. The Bachelor 
of Economics degree does not and is not 
intended to provide more than a_ general 
educational preparation for business. Many 
of the courses offered are broadly educational 
in character, and might reasonably be regarded 
as unnecessary by a graduate who has already 
completed a rigorous programme in another 
discipline. Moreover, I have shown above 
that even where our courses deal with subjects 
that are directly relevant to business, such as 
accounting and statistics, the emphasis is on 
theory and the development of analytical tools 
rather than on their application to specific 
areas or problems of business. 


Proposal for an Adelaide Degree of 
Master of Business Management 


To overcome these limitations of the 
Bachelor’s degree, and to provide something 
more closely related to the needs of graduates, 
I believe that the University of Adelaide should 
establish a post-graduate course in business 
management at the Master’s level. The general 
objective of such a course would be to apply 
a broad range of knowledge and analytical 
methods to problems of business policy, with 
special emphasis on the planning, controlling 
and decision-making responsibilities of manage- 
ment. To meet this objective I have in mind 
a course of seminars in the following major 
areas: 


Social and Political Institutions and Thought. 
Economic Institutions and Policy. 
Economic and Accounting Analysis. 
Business Statistics. 

Behaviour Analysis. 

Industrial Relations. 

Business Finance. 

Production and Marketing Decisions. 


The first two subjects would be broad back- 
ground courses, in which attention would be 
concentrated on social and economic issues 
affecting the economy at large. The main core 
of the new degree would be represented by 
the next three subjects, which would be con- 
cerned with the development of analytical tools 
in economics and accounting, mathematics and 
statistics, and psychology. The remaining sub- 
jects would be devoted to the application of 
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the analytical methods developed in other 
courses to the functional management areas 
of labour, finance, marketing and production. 
These subjects would be built around case 
problems in which decisions would have to 
be made in simulated or actual business situa- 
tions. The seminar courses should be supple- 
mented by a thesis requirement, dealing with 
some aspect of management decision-making. 
This could take the form of a business case 
study. Enrolments would need to be confined 
to graduates (of any faculty but not neces- 
sarily graduates of Adelaide) who have had 
some practical experience, e.g. in commerce, 
industry or the public service, and who have 
shown as undergraduates that they have the 
intellectual capacity to undertake and profit 
from the work involved in the degree. Some 
preliminary work in economics, accounting, 
mathematics and statistics would also appear 
to be necessary. It would be desirable to make 
the course available to part-time as well as 
full-time students. 


If this kind of course were to be established 
it would not involve the Adelaide University 
in the teaching of routine administrative skills 
in the functional areas of management. | 
have already suggested that this would not 
be an appropriate task for a university and in 
any case such courses are available elsewhere. 
Likewise the provision of a Master’s degree 
along the lines I have suggested would not 
imply the formation of a School of Business 
on the American pattern. It would involve 
rather an extension of the work of the Faculty 
of Economics (and certain other departments) 
into those areas of business management which 
lend themselves to advanced academic analysis. 
Given the approach I have suggested, the 
University of Adelaide would be able to pro- 
vide a broad academic education for business, 
one which would stimulate and assist managers 
to carry out their planning, controlling and 
decision-making functions in an intelligent and 
enlightened way. It is now nearly sixty years 
since Adelaide pioneered university education 
for commerce in Australia, and I believe that 
the University is particularly well equipped to 
carry out a similar role with respect to post- 
graduate business education. 





Editor’s Note — 

It is of interest to note that it was recently 
announced that the council of the University 
of Adelaide has approved, from a date to be 
announced, the establishment of a Master's 
degree in Business Management along the lines 
of the proposal made in the concluding sec- 
tion of Professor Mathews’ paper.—ED. 
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Facts and Figures talk loudest! 























It’s correct! One FACIT CALCULATOR 
plus one operator equals four clerks. 


The world’s simplest, fully automatic 
calculator at work in your office costs less 
than 2/- a day. One clerk costs £3 a day. 
These low costs against the wages of four 
clerks pinpoints quickly how a FACIT 
saves pounds daily in any office. 





Facit Calculators employ only ten keys 
to handle all arithmetic. Anyone 

who knows simple arithmetic can operate 
a Facit within 10 minutes. 


Proof of the pudding is in the 
eating — see below, please! 





Phone us and we'll place a free “helper” at your - 
service for 14 days 


FACIT 


| GAI=18 








FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


— the “extra” clerk 
for every office 





Sole Australian Distributors: 


SYDNEY PINCOMBE PTY. LTD. 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, HOBART, CANBERRA, NEWCASTLE, WOLLONGONG, LISMORE 

AGENTS—BRISBANE: Roy Henry & Co. Pty. Ltd., 329 Adelaide Street. PERTH: Edwards Business 
Machines Pty. Ltd, 671 Hay Street. ADELAIDE: Office Equippers Ltd, 144 North Terrace. SALES AND 
SERVICE also at Dubbo, Bathurst, Cowra, Braddon (A.C.T.), Warragul, Bendigo, Launceston, Devonport, 
Geraldton, Kalgoorlie, Darwin, Townsville, Mackay, Cairns, Toowoomba, Maryborough, Mt. Isa. 


cAlise# 
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UNUSUALLY QUIET 
* COMPACT KEYBOARD 
* VISIBALANCE WINDOW 


COMPTOGRAPH IOI 


© ERASE BACKSPACER 


The All-New © TWO COLOUR PRINT 
All-Electric HIGH SPEED ACCURACY 
Adding Listing 

Machine 











SOLD EXCLUSIVELY 
IN AUSTRALIA by 


PEACOCK BROS. © 


MELBOURNE SYDNEY ADELAIDE PERTH BRISBANE 
MU 7024 BW 9719 LA 4947 21-2357 B 1978 




















Socrates said: 
“This is the 
bitter end !’’ 













~ 
y Fair enough that statement! 













After all he had done 
nothing but good. The fatal 
draught of hemlock was a most unfitting reward for a long life of 
thought and work in the service of mankind — he was 70 at the time 
of his death. If we could be certain we would live to age 70 maybe we 
wouldn’t buy life insurance. Things being as they are it is wise 
to have your A.M.P. man check over your life insurance programme 


at regular intervals. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE: 87 PITT STREET, SYDNEY 


Chairman: C.G. CRANE e General Manager: M. C. BUTTFIELD, c.m.c. 


aa RESET arene 


Every A.M.P. member enjoys the unquestioned security afforded by funds exceeding £450,000,000 which the Society seeks to invest 
to the greatest benefit te members X144E 
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Duplication’s our business 


. . . BUT OUR RANGE OF MACHINES CAN’T BE DUPLICATED! 






























Electrically driven and hand 
operated models are avail- 


See able both with and without 
automatic feed;. for paper 
sizes up to 9” x 14”. 
Similar brief models for 
paper up to 14” x 17”. 


CE Check these advantages: 


1, Rugged construction for permanent 
use and high efficiency. 

2. Direct felt moistening (an Ormig 
speciality) which permits to make 

SS ae more and better copies. 

3. Completely automatic and absolutely 
reliable paper feeding device. 

4. Hairline registration also when feed- 
ing automatically. : : 

5. Automatic master clamping device. 

6. Second clamp for additional masters 
and/or masks. 
















7. Automatic fluid-pump control. 

8. Micro-adjustment of fluid-feed accord- 
ing to type of job. 

9. Adjustable control for raising and 
lowering masters. 

10. Recessed counter. 


EX THE LOWEST PRICED SPIRIT DUPLICATOR ON THE MARKET! 


ORMIG PICCOLO PORTABLE 





ORMIG D.12 — ‘SIMPLEX’ 























USES NO INK, NO STENCILS, NO 
GELATINE. SEVERAL COLOURS IN 
ONE OPERATION 

Priced at only £32, this inexpensive 
spirit duplicator is ideally suitable for 
Schools, Clubs, Restaurants, Small 
Offices, Churches, Local Authorities, recessed counter and with addressing 
Fashion Shops, Brokers, etc. device for envelopes. 


Other popular models in all price brackets! 


COMMERCIAL MACHINES 


MELBOURNE: SYDNEY: BRISBANE: 
330 William Street 350 Kent Street 420 George Street 
34 4681 29 6537 B 8758 


The low-priced and first class spirit 
duplicator for all paper sizes up to 
9” x 14”. Sturdily built, simple and 
foolproof master-clamp. Semi-automatic 
fluid-feed. Adjustable pressure control. 
The D.12 can also be supplied with 
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The Company — Return on Investment 


By G. W. BOTTRILL, A.A.S.A., A.C.A.A. 


The Measurement of Profit 


How should profit be measured, and 
what is a satisfactory profit? Until a 
few years ago there was little distinction 
between the owners and the management 
of a company, because it was usual to 
find the management in the hands of 
one of the largest shareholders. This is 
now the exception rather than the rule. 
In most cases companies are managed 
by people with only small shareholders’ 
interest or none at all. This trend 
towards professional management has 
caused us to re-examine our formula 
for the measurement of profit. 


The dividend-minded shareholders of 
a company will be looking at the final 
profit earned after taxation in relation to 
their investment, i.e., the issued capital 
of the company. The management of 
the company, on the other hand, is able 
to obtain additional working capital by 
using internal reserves or by borrowing 


from third parties, by bank overdraft, 
long-term loans, etc., and may for a 
time not issue fresh share capital. 


Of course, to obtain working capital 
by any of the methods mentioned the 
company has to be profitable. Share- 
holders will not invest further in a com- 
pany that is not paying a reasonable 
return on their present investment. 
Reserves can only be set aside out of 
profits. Banks and other institutions 
will lend money only to companies which 
are sound and the main measure of 
soundness is the rate of profit earned. 


Without, of course, ignoring the fact 
that the final measure of the company’s 
profitability is the rate of dividend it 
can continue to pay, the management of 
the company has to take an entirely 
different view from the shareholders in 
assessing the profitability of the com- 
pany. 





Appendix A 
FINANCING ALTERNATIVES 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 


A B Cc 


£ £ 















LAPITAL PAID UP 1,000,000 600,000 400,000 
UNDISTRIBUTED PROFIT —_ 200,000 
BANK OVERDRAFT 200,000 200,000 
DEBENTURES 200,000 200,000 
TOTAL 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
EFFECT ON PROFIT—Sales £2,000,000 
PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 
AND INTEREST .... 200,000 200,000 200,000 
= 10% on Sales 
20% on Investment 

INTEREST — OVERDRAFT 6% 12,000 12,000 
DEBENTURES 7% 14,000 26,000 14,000 26,000 
PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 200,000 174,000 174,000 
TAXATION (say 40%) 80,000 69,600 69,600 
PROFIT 120,000 104,400 104,400 
% TO CAPITAL PAID UP 12% 17.4% 26.1% 
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Financing Alternatives 

The management cannot control the 
rate of taxation payable and therefore it 
is the profit before tax that is important; 
also, as there are alternative ways of 
financing, as mentioned previously, we 
should look at the profit before paying 
interest on any external funds. 


Appendix A provides an illustration 
of different financing alternatives. In all 
three methods we start with the same 
profit before taxation and interest which 
is 10 %on sales, and 20% on the invest- 
ment lent; in Method A the final profit 
available for dividend is 12% on paid- 
up capital, in Method B 17.4% and in 
Method C 26.1%. These rates of profit 
vary considerably, the difference arising 
entirely from financial measures because 
in all cases we started with the same 
operating profit. Obviously, there is 
more to this question than simple arith- 
metic and consideration has to be given 
to the risk involved — whether the funds 
are required permanently, the availability 
of loans, overdraft, etc. 


These are important questions, but we 
are now considering profit measurement 
and should not confuse this with financial 
legerdemain. 
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Appendix B 


The Measurement of Operating Profit 

The operating profit is the profit 
before taxation and interest on external 
funds, and if we relate this profit to the 
total investment, we have a common 
yardstick. We could arrive at the total 
investment by taking the liability side 
of the balance sheet (issued capital, un- 
distributed profit, reserves, loans, bank 
overdraft, etc.) but this would present 
us with many difficulties and we there- 
fore prefer to use the asset side (build- 
ings, plant, stocks, debtors, etc.). 


We then have the following relation- 
ships:— 
1. Profit Percentage 
Profit before tax and interest 100 
X 





Sales 1 
If we watch the trend in this percentage 
over a period it will give us a measure 
of the correctness of our pricing policy 
and our operating efficiency. 


2. Turnover Speed 
Sales 


Investment 


By watching this relationship we will be 
able to control the level of our invest- 
ment. 
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3. Percentage Return on Investment is 
Profit Percentage X Turnover Speed 


This is the vital percentage, but we have 
to divide it into the two parts in order 
to control our activity and to see where 
improvements can be made which will 
result in a better return on investment. 


Turnover Speed and the Cash Cycle 


The illustration in Appendix B is 
intended to show the effect of various 
trading methods on the turnover speed 
of a company. 


A company that buys and sells for 
cash with an average stock investment 
of, say, one month, turns its funds over 
twelve times a year, so that if it earns 
2% net profit on sales, it makes 24% 
net profit on funds per annum. 


If this company decides to erect a 
factory and manufacture all the goods 
it formerly purchased, then the average 
investment might be about seven months 
and funds would therefore only be turned 
over 1.7 times per annum. In order to 
make the same net profit on funds, 14% 
net profit on turnover would have to be 
made. 


The same principle applies to extended 
credit, hire purchase, etc. All of these 
additional activities can only be supported 
if additional income is forthcoming to 
compensate for the reduced rate of turn- 
over of the funds employed. 


Idle cash, slow moving stocks, idle 





reduce the turnover speed and for this 
reason we must always be on guard to 
take action against any trend that is 
likely to reduce the turnover speed. 


Departmental Profit Reporting 


It is not sufficient that we examine 
the total return only. All the products 
that we handle will not give the same 
profit on sales nor will they require the 
same investment. Therefore, in order 
to improve the overall result it is neces- 
sary to ascertain the profitability of each 
department or product group of the 
business in relation to the investment in 
each department. 


We can then see the situation clearly, 
as the figures in Fig. 1 show. 


Product B gives a profit of 21.2% to 
sales, but the funds are only turned over 
once a year. The return on investment 
is much greater in Product A although 
the percentage to sales is only half as 
much. Product C has a low investment 
but shows a loss. Product D shows a 
loss and has a high investment. 


Before investing further in any activity, 
we must ascertain what the effect will be 
on the average return on investment, as 
this is the measure of profitability for the 
management of the company. 


Changing Money Values 


I have already emphasized that the 
company has to continue to make a 
satisfactory profit if it wants to stay in 
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plant and slow paying accounts will business. The shareholders of a com- 
FIG. 1 
Product % Profit Turnover | % Profit to 
Group Sales Profit to Sales Investment Speed Investment 
£ £ £ 
A 1,000,000 100,000 10.0 250,000 4.0 40.0 
B 600,000 127,000 21.2 600,000 1.0 21.2 
Cc 300,000 L 15,000 L 5.0 50,000 6.0 L 30.0 
D 100,000 L 12,000 L 12.0 100,000 1.0 L 12.0 
2,000,000 200,000 10.0 1,000,000 2.0 20.0 
(L = Loss) 
















pany would not be happy to get a regular 
dividend but to find at a later stage that 
their investment in the shares of the 
company had deteriorated, due to a fall 
in the value of the currency. 


It must be realised that it is also 
essential for the continuing operation of 
the company that the capital structure 
in terms of real money is maintained 
during the period of changing money 
values. To make this point clear let us 
take the simple example shown in Fig. 2. 


At the end of the period prices have 
increased 10%, and therefore, to do the 
same volume of business, the investment 
in stock will have to be increased in 
value by 10%. If we have not retained 
£10,000 of the profit earned during the 
period, the company will have to reduce 
the volume of business or obtain addi- 
tional finance to hold the same volume. 
In actual fact, the increase in the replace- 
ment value of stock or other assets should 
be excluded from the calculation of 
profit and shown as an increase in share- 
holders’ funds. 


Therefore, to keep the shareholders 
happy and to maintain at least the same 
volume of business we must see that the 
shareholders’ funds rise or fall in relation 
to the rise or fall in the value of money. 


What is the Investment? 


All the assets of the company must 
be included in the figure for investment. 
For this purpose goodwill is not an asset 
and should be deducted from share- 
holders’ funds. Certain assets may not 
be actually producing income, e.g., idle 
plant, excessive cash balances, etc. These 





should be included in the total survey 
because funds have to be provided even 
if the assets are unused. However, these 
items should be highlighted and not 
included in the divisional figures because 
it is the responsibility of top manage- 
ment to see that assets are utilised or 
disposed of, thus freeing the funds. Assets 
that are leased should be included as 
investment and the lease payments shown 
as a cost of financing. 


Provisions for obsolete stock, bad 
debts, etc., should be deducted from the 
asset value in so much as they represent 
a provision for losses, actually present 
but not yet written off. If the provisions 
are excessive then the excess must be 
considered as undistributed profit and 
therefore part of the financing. 


All the assets should be revalued to 
the replacement value to-day. This is 
most important as we would not obtain 
the correct return figure unless the in- 
come and the investment are expressed 
in the same money values. A building 
purchased ten years ago would be valued 
to-day at about double the cost and if 
the building is sold this amount would be 
realised, and therefore must be the value 
of the investment to-day. 


The same reasoning also applies to 
other so-called fixed assets. When 
considering a company’s investment, we 
should not think of assets as “fixed” in 
the sense that they cannot be converted 
back into cash if it is found necessary. 
In the life of a company there will be 
many changes in operations and if 
specialised buildings or plant have to 
be provided, then it may be necessary 
to make a higher provision for deprecia- 


FIG. 2 
BALANCE SHEET (before inflation) 





Capital Subscribed £100,000 











Stock (100,000 units) 





£100,000 | 





BALANCE SHEET (after 10% inflation) 





Capital Subscribed 
Financing Deficit 


£100,000 
10,000 














Stock (100,000 units) 


£110,000 | 
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“CONQUEST” 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


We have one of the largest ranges of Account Books and ruling 
in the Commonwealth 


“CONQUEST” SERIES 5S 
Strongly bound with leather back and corners, 
green cloth sides. Size 13 x 8 inches. Superior 
quality azure ledger paper. In 3, 4, 6 and 10 quire 
sizes. 
The following rulings are stocked. 


Faint only, Indexed through, Minute, Single and 
Double Day, Journal, 2, 3, 4, 5 & 6 Column Cash, 
13 & 17 Cash Analysis, Single, Double, Scotch and 
Treble Ledger. 

“CONQUEST” SERIES 3 

An extremely popular series—Size 13 x 8 inches— 
good quality azure paper, well bound with leather- 
cloth back, 190 pages. 

Available in Faint only, Narrow faint, Indexed 
through, Minute, Day Book, Single and Double 
Ledger (indexed), 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 Money Column 
Cash, from 8 to 18 Money Column Analysis, 12 and 
31 Column Stock, Petty Cash, 12 Column dissected 
Cash, Club book and 4/8 Cash book. 


“CONQUEST” SERIES 33 


Strongly bound, full cloth sides, leather cloth back, 

in 2 quire, size 11 x 13 inches. In Faint, 7, 9 & 11 

LOOSE LEAF LEDGERS Column Cash books, 14, 17, 22, 27 and 32 Cash 
Analysis, 4-17, 5-9, 6-12 Petty Cash —with wide 

Four Post Binders 1 and 2 pound columns. 

inch capacity, bound with Brown 
Canvas, for sheets sizes from 
5 x 8 inches to 12% x 9 inches. 


End Locking Post Binders with 
provision for extension. Bound 
with Brown Canvas or “Vynex” 
size from 7/2 x 10% inches to 
11 x 12% inches. 


| H 


* * 
oa, 








Thong Binders with key 
winding mechanism or ratchet 
lever, sheets 914 x 11% inches. 
Bound in coloured “Fabrex”. 


Sheets 
Sheets for the above Binders 
are available in many rulings. 
Special ones can be made to 
order. 











SHOULD YOU BE UNABLE TO CALL, WRITE FOR DETAILS 


NORMAN BROS. PTY. LTD. 


60-62 ELIZABETH STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1-Telephone: 63 6221 (15 lines) 
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retained to 
the following 


been 


have 
DE SA, 


appointment — 


COST ACCOUNTANT 


ASSOCIATED PULP 
AND PAPER MILLS LIMITED 


to control costing 
LIMITED with a tur 


for PAPERMAKERS 
nover of about £5m. 











and employing 750 on the production of fine 
papers and special wrappings for the Group. 
Expansion plans envisage doubling of the 
Group’s output in ten The Cost 
Accountant reports directly to the Mill Super- 
intendent on cost control and cost problems. 


years. 


The standard cost system presents some 
interesting problems of analysis, apportion- 
ment and refining of standards. Location — 
Burnie, Tasmania. 

Remuneration by negotiation but with 
bonuses should exceed £2,000 p.a. Excep- 


tional promotion prospects will be discussed 
fully. Employee benefits include medical, 
dental, hospital, provident fund, scholarships, 
etc. and must be summed up as excellent. 
Housing is available on rental or attractive 
purchase Removal expenses will be 
paid. 


terms. 


Candidates must be qualified cost account- 
ants preferably with several years’ experience 
in a supervisory costing position and in 
standard costing, for a large manufacturing 
or processing industry. Age—late 20’s up 


to 40. 
Please send brief details, quoting reference 
PAA/I171, to 


Dr. E. Kelsall, 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION AUSTRALIA 
PTY. LTD., 
414 Collins Street, Melbourne. 








No information will be disclosed to our 
client until candidates have given permission 
after personal discussion. 
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@ Twin speakers—for 


@ Quick reading re- 


@ Fast 


@ Separate Bass and 


LISTEN 


to the NEW 
PYROX Magictape Recorder 


Everything sounds superb on the new Pyrox 
Magictape recorder... everything ‘‘plays back" 
just the way you recorded it. See the new 3 
speed 2 speaker Magictape at your favourite 
music or radio store today ... you'll be sur- 
prised that so much quality, so much enjoyment, 
could cost so ittle. 


Check these NEW 

Magictape features 

@ 3 speeds — 1j”, 33”, 
74” per sec.—gives 
up to 4 hours play- 
ing time per tape. 


balanced tone. 


cording position in- 
dicator. 
rewind, fast 
forward. 
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trols. 


PYROX LTD. 


tone  con- 


14-36 Queensberry St., Melbourne. FJ 9121 
{7-51 Parramatta Rd., Concord, Sydney. UL 0251 
PL35 








Agents throughout Commonwealth and New 
Zealand. Also in London and New York. 


Cable & Telegraphic Address: 
“JEFFSTOCK"”, MELB. 


Eric R. Jeffery & Son 


Members of the Stock Exchange of Melbourne 
STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 


422-426 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, C.! 


Telephones: 67-9171 
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Quick, Accurate, Economical 
Copies of Charts, Deeds, Tax 
Forms, Contracts, Wills, etc. 












COPYING COMPANY: 
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tion to cover earlier obsolescence or to 
avoid a loss on realisation. 


We have not yet dealt with the pro- 
visions for depreciation. In the first 
place the provision should be made in 
relation to the replacement value of the 
asset. If the estimated life of an item 
of plant is ten years, and half this period 
has already elapsed, then the provision 
for depreciation should be equal to half 
the value of the plant. When it is found 
necessary to revalue an asset the deprecia- 
tion reserve has to be also corrected in 
respect of the expired life of the plant. 
This adjustment may be deducted from 
the amount by which the plant is re- 
valued. 


In my opinion, it would be wrong to 
deduct the depreciation provision from 
the asset value in order to determine the 
investment. This would mean a different 
result for two identical machines pur- 
chased in different years. The best 
solution to this problem is to take half 
the replacement value of the depreciable 
assets into the calculation. This is the 
same as saying that on average all the 
assets are at the point of half life expect- 
ancy. When a company has _ been 
operating for some time this is usually 
the case. Because of this, it is a good 
rough check of depreciation policy to 
follow the percentage that the provision 
bears to the asset value. 


What is the Profit? 


Having dealt with the investment first, 
it will be clear that the profit figure may 
also require adjustment. We are measur- 
ing the profit before charging interest on 
external funds and before providing for 
taxation. Adequate provision should be 
made for bad debts and obsolete stocks. 
Depreciation should be provided for on 
the replacement value of the assets. All 
profits of a capital nature must be 
excluded as well as profit arising from 
changes in money values. 


Discounted Cash Flow 


It is difficult to devise a scheme of 
return appraisal to cover all situations. 
What I have outlined is one simple 
method which is easily understood and 
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does not require higher mathematics. 
After using this method for some time 
it will occur to you that in certain cases 
refinements are necessary. One of these 
is where there is a major change in 
investment during the course of a year 
and it is not then correct to relate the 
profit for the year to the higher invest- 
ment at the end of the year. This 
problem is partly overcome by watching 
the return monthly which I strongly 
advise. However, when looking at 
annual returns it may be more accurate 
to average the opening and closing 
investments. 


One other weakness is the assumption 
that the return shown to-day is going to 
continue at the same rate until the end 
of the estimated life of the depreciable 
assets. This will obviously not be true 
although a sound long-term reserve policy 
will help to strengthen the assumption. 


Also in most cases averaging will take 
place so that small changes in respect of 
a particular product will not materially 
affect the result. However, when new 
products and new investments are under 
consideration, this argument is no longer 
valid and the need for a better scheme 
of appraisal is felt. There are two that 
should be mentioned. The first is the 
cash pay-back method which relates the 
actual cash income from an investment 
to the original cost and gives an answer 
in the number of years it takes to recover 
or pay back the investment. 


In this case, the protit figure used has 
to be after providing for taxation, and 
with depreciation which is not a cash 
outlay, added back. This method has 
its supporters because it is fairly simple 
to use and where funds are not easy to 
obtain places emphasis on the return of 
the cash. However, it completely ignores 
the life of an investment and the fact that 
profits will vary from year to year. 


It is useful only as a rough guide but 
does not give adequate information for 
management to make a final decision on 
how new capital funds should be invested. 


The second method overcomes some 
of the weaknesses of cash pay-back and 
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is known as discounted cash flow. As 
the name implies, it deals with the cash 
pay-back of the investment but takes 
into account income for the complete 
life of the investment as well as for 
varying annual returns of cash. 


The return is calculated by projecting 
the profits for each year over the 
expected life. The profit is after tax 
provision and with the depreciation added 
back. The rate of return is then the 
discount percentage at which the adjusted 
profit for the life of the investment dis- 
counted yearly, according to present 
worth, recovers the cost of the invest- 
ment. For the mathematically inclined 
this method will appeal, but for general 
use it is far too complicated. 


After all, accountancy is not an exact 
science and all the factors to be used in 
the formula cannot be precisely deter- 
mined, e.g. future income, life of the 
asset, etc. 


Uses of Technique by Management 


It will be of interest to summarise the 
main uses:— 


1. Long Range Planning for profit 
maintenance or improvement. Forward 
planning and control are essential to 
sound management but, without a means 
of measuring the return on investment, 
the planning is to a large extent useless. 
Capital expenditure has a long term 
influence on profitability and therefore, 
before funds are committed to a parti- 
cular project, all factors must be 
considered. 


2. Budgetary Control is a tool for 
achieving a satisfactory profit. The 
profit must be related to the investment. 
This technique links profit to investment 
thus enabling us also to control the level 
of investment in our budgeting procedure. 


3. Better Appreciation of Profit Motive 
by all executives and realisation of the 
interdependence of all functions of a 
business. Sales are important but goods 
have to be produced and profit is not 
made until the cash cycle is complete. 
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4. Avoidance of Over-capitalisation by 
more efficient utilization of available 
resources. The trend towards greater 
mechanisation demands better tools for 
appraisal. Management may judge 
whether the return is large enough to 
warrant the risk involved. 


5. New Investment Appraisal enables 
management to determine whether an 
investment opportunity is attractive as 
compared with alternative ways of invest- 
ing. 

6. Emphasis on Better Planning to 
increase turnover speed and therefore 
efficiency and co-ordination with parti- 
cular reference to production programm- 
ing and stock levels. 


7. Delegation of Profit Responsibility 
to Divisional Managers. It is usual to 
make these managers responsible for 
profit related to sales but this does not 
go far enough. Investment control also 
has to be delegated. The return on 
investment is the measure of perform- 
ance. 

8. Make or Buy Decisions — Before 
these questions are decided a comparison 
has to be made between the purchase 
price and the cost to manufacture 
increased by the investment return 
related to the manufacturing sector. 


9. Lease or Own Decisions — Leasing 
must be considered as an _ alternative 
means of financing and may not be the 
cheapest way of obtaining plant or 
equipment. 


10. Comparisons of _ Profitability 
between divisions or between companies. 
It is informative to be able to compare 
returns between companies in your own 
field if you can obtain all the data. You 
will no doubt find, as I have done, that 
few companies disclose the information. 


Conclusion 

The place in the management team 
between divisions or between companies. 
It is informative to be able to compare 
returns between companies in your own 
field if you can obtain all the data. You 
will no doubt find, as I have done, that 
few companies disclose the information. 
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STUDENTS’ SECTION 





Reciprocal Costs in Interlocking 


Service Departments 


By W. L. BurKeE, Senior Lecturer in Accountancy, 
The University of New South Wales. 


N applying manufacturing expense to 
production centres under absorption 
costing methods, the usual procedure is 
to make a primary distribution of actual 
costs to productive and service depart- 
ments, and then to make a secondary 
distribution to productive departments of 
the service departments’ costs. The latter 
process becomes complicated where two 
or more departments service each other as 
well as productive departments. 


This point is not covered explicitly in 
many of the text books, and solutions by 
rule of thumb or trial and error are often 
suggested. These methods, however, are 
rather inadequate where there are many 
interrelated service departments, and re- 
sort has been made to simultaneous al- 
gebraic equations in order to ascertain 
the departmental costs. The use of such 
equations, however, has led to error in 
some text book illustrations, and the 
object of this article is to examine the 
circumstances under which such errors 
have arisen, and to indicate alternative 
methods of treating the reciprocal costs 
of the interlocking service departments. 


Take, for example, the following illus- 
trative case: — 

(1) There are three productive depart- 
ments, A, B and C, and three service 
departments, X, Y and Z. 

(2) The actual costs allocated to the 
service departments, X, Y and Z, 
according to the basis of the pri- 
mary expense distribution, are 
£1,340, £1,555 and £1,450 respec- 


tively. 

(3) Percentage of Total Costs Trans- 
ferred 
Dept. X 10% to Dept. Y 


10% to Dept. Z 
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Dept. Y 5% to Dept. Y 
5% to Dept. Z 
Dept. Z 10% to Dept. X 


5% to Dept. Y 


(4) After the above reciprocal costs 
have been transferred between the 
service departments (to allow for 
the exchange of services between 
them), the balances of the costs of 
these departments are allocated to 
productive departments as under: 











Service | Transferred to 

Depts’ 

Costs Dept. A Dept. B | Dept. C 
xX 50% | 25% | 25% 
Y 334% | 334% 334% 
Z 20% | 50% 30% 








Using the above data it becomes pos- 
sible to ascertain the costs of the service 
departments. If X represents the total 
cost of Department X, Y the total cost 
of Department Y, and Z the total cost of 
Department Z, then— 


7 Z 
X = 1,340 + — + — 
20 10 
X Z 
Y = 1,555 +—+— 
10 20 


X Y 
Z = 1450 + — + — 
10 20 
By algebra, it can be found that X = 
£1,600, Y = £1,800 and Z = £1,700. 


Now this is as far as some texts take 
the subject, and it may therefore be sug- 
gested or implied that the costs of the 
service departments should be distributed 
as in Table I. 
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TABLE I 





Service 


Transferred to 





Depts. 
Costs 


Dept. B Dept. C 








% £ 
X, £1,600 50 800 
Y, 1,800 334 600 
Z, 1,700 20 340 








% | £ % £ 
25 400 25 400 
333 600 334 600 
50 850 30 510 





According to this solution, however, 
the total costs of the service departments, 
X, Y and Z, would be £1,600 + £1,800 
+ £1,700, i.e., £5,100; whereas the ac- 
tual costs of those departments (before 
inter-departmental transfers were made) 
were given above as £1,340, £1,555 and 
£1,450 respectively, i.c., a total of 
£4,345. The solution by algebra there- 
fore appears to have inflated the total 
value of the costs of the service depart- 
ments. 


The point to be observed is that, as 
20% of the costs of Department X are 
transferred to other service departments, 
only 80% of the costs of that department 
are available for transfer to productive 
departments. Therefore, for purposes of 
transfer to production centres, 





X = 80% of £1,600 = £1,280 
Similarly, Y = 90% of £1,800 = £1,620 
and Z = 85% of £1,700 = £1,445 


These values of X, Y and Z total 
£4,345 — the same as the total of the 
actual costs of those departments as 
originally given, viz., £1,340, £1,555 and 
£1,450. The costs of the service depart- 
ments may now be applied correctly, as 
in Table II. 


Alternatively, if the costs of the service 
departments are regarded as being the 
“gross” values of X, Y and Z, as solved 
in the equations above (i.e., £1,600, 
£1,800 and £1,700 respectively) then the 
basis of apportionment may be set out 
as in Table III. 






































TABLE II 
Service Transferred to 
Depts. 
“net” costs Dept. A Dept. B Dept. C 
% £ % £ % £ 
X, £1,280 50 640 25 320 25 320 
Y, 1,620 334 540 334 540 334 540 
Z, 1,445 20 289 50 722"% 30 433% 
TABLE Ill 
Service Apportioned to 
Depts. _ 
“gross” costs Dept. X Dept. Y Dept. Z Dept. A Dept. B Dept. C 
X, £1,600 — £160 £160 £640 £320 £320 
— 10% 10% 40% 20% 20% 
Y, £1,800 £90 — £90 £540 £540 £540 
5% — 5% 30% 30% 30% 
Z, £1,700 £170 £85 — £289 £722% £433% 
G = 17% 424% % 25"%% 
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Two new interesting contributions to commercial literature 





Share Register Practice 


being the procedure and practice concerned with the establishment and maintenance of 
share and debenture registers. 


C. W. KERRY, F.c.Ls. 


Formerly Share Registrar of Mayne Nickless Ltd. and Secretary of Collier's Transport Ltd. 








This book is up-to-date and includes a chapter on the Commonwealth 
legislation dealing with Dividend (Withholding) Tax 








This book fills a long-felt need. It sets out 
in simple terms the many practical details 
which will be encountered in opening and 
maintaining a Company’s Share Register. 
and mechanical 


It covers both manual 


systems. 


As far as possible, subject matter has been 
grouped for both continuity and easy refer- 
ence. A wide range of specimen forms has 
been provided. 


Liaison between executives and departments 
has been stressed throughout. Therefore, it 
should prove a useful reference book for all 
who are seeking fundamental knowledge in the 
management of a Company Share Register. 


The author is well qualified to write such 
a work. He has had wide experience in this 
branch of company administration and is an 
acknowledged expert in the procedure and 
practice concerned with the establishment and 
maintenance of share and debenture registers. 


Contents include — 


The Share Department; 


Dividends and Interest; Annual 


Share Registers; 
Returns; 
Specimen Forms, 


Capital; Share Certificates; Transfers; 
Dividend (Withholding) Tax; 
1-60. 


Price £3/10/- 





The Employer, The Employee 
and The Law 


EDWARD I. 


SYKES, B.A., LL.D., 


Reader in Law in the University of Queensland. 


The purpose of this small book is to assist 
those who have to deal with employer- 
employee relationships or handle cases in the 
various industrial arbitration tribunals and 
who have not been trained as lawyers to 
acquire greater familiarity with the legal back- 
ground. To that end the design has been 
rather to talk about the law of contract and 
the law of torts in so far as they impinge on 
industrial relationships, about the general 


structure of civil and industrial Courts in 
Australia and the relationship between the 
two systems and about the law reports and 
how to refer to them. Why, for instance, do 
cases involving the rights of unions and 
employers sometimes arise in the ordinary 
Courts and not in the special industrial 
tribunals? To these and similar questions the 
book endeavours to provide a simple answer. 


Price £1/1/- 


The Law Book Co. of Australasia Pty Ltd. 


140 Phillip Street 456 Little Collins Street 30 Adelaide Street 
SYDNEY MELBOURNE BRISBANE 
28-8041 67-7888 2-8882 
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It will be noted that whereas in Table 
II the “net” costs of Service Department 
X are transferred to the productive de- 
partments in the ratio 50:25:25, this 
ratio will change in Table III (which 
uses “gross” costs) to 40:20:20; and 
similarly for departments Y and Z. 


Ledger accounts would now appear as 
under for the service departments: — 


Conclusion 


It is useful to distinguish between what 
might be termed the “allocated”, the 
“gross”, and the “net” costs of the ser- 
vice departments. The “allocated” costs 
(£1,340, £1,555 and £1,450 respectively) 





are those given in the data as the costs 
actually incurred by the service depart- 
ments according to the basis of the pri- 
mary expense distribution. The total 
of these costs (£4,345) represents the 
total actual cost of the three service de- 
partments. 


When the inter-departmental transfers 
are made, entries will flow into and out 
of the account for each department. The 
“allocated” costs will be increased by the 
inward transfers to a “gross” value, and 
decreased by the outward transfers to a 
“net” value. 


The totals of the “gross” costs (£1,600, 
£1,800 and £1,700) represent the values 
of X, Y and Z (as solved by algebra) 




































































Department X 
Actual costs ; £1,340 | Transferred to Dept. Y £160 
From Dept. Y 90 os ae a 160 
” ™ Z 170 | Net costs c/d. 1,280 
Gross costs 1,600 1,600 
Net costs b/d. 1,280 | Transferred to Dept. A 640 
” » » S&S 320 
” 9» Cc 320 
£1,280 £1,280 
Department Y 
Actual costs £1,555 | Transferred to Dept. X £90 
From Dept. X 160 = x —— 90 
i ae Z 85 | Net costs c/d. 1,620 
Gross costs 1,800 1,800 
Net costs b/d. 1,620 | Transferred to Dept. A 540 
’ 9” 7 B 540 
> 540 
£1,620 £1,620 
Department Z 
Actual costs £1,450 | Transferred to Dept. X £170 
From Dept. X 160 a tah ~ 85 
*» = Y 90 Net costs c/d. 1,445 
Gross costs 1,700 1,700 
Net costs b/d. 1,445 | Transferred to Dept. A 289 
a. oe 722% 
* 433% 
£1,445 £1,445 
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but give a total cost (£5,100) which 
inflates the total actual cost of the three 
departments (£4,345). The “gross” costs 
include services received, but do not 
allow for services given. Therefore, if 
simultaneous equations are used for the 
purpose of ascertaining inter-departmen- 
tal costs, there may be a danger of ap- 
portioning the costs to productive de- 
partments incorrectly, as in Table I. If 
“gross” costs are used, they should be 
apportioned as in Table III. 


The “net” costs (£1,280, £1,620 and 
£1,445) represent the actual costs of 
service departments X, Y and Z respec- 
tively, after transfers to and from other 


service departments have been made. 
The total of these net costs (£4,345) is 
the same as the total of the actual costs 
“allocated” to the service departments in 
the first place. Total “net” costs there- 
fore represent the total actual costs to be 
transferred to production centres. They 
would be transferred as shown in Table 
II. 


There has been confusion both in 
examinations and in the literature on this 
subject, and it has often arisen through 
failure to distinguish clearly between the 
concepts of “gross” and “net” costs, and 
the basis of apportionment applicable in 
each case. 





NEW BOOKS 


Recent additions to the Society’s Central 


Library, Melbourne. Requests for books 
should be made through Divisional Libraries. 


Accounting trends and techniques, 13th ed. 
American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. New York, 1959. 270 pp. 

Accounts analysis, 2nd ed. J. A. McKinnon 
and L. E. Troupe. London, Gee and Co., 
1959. 36 pp. 

The adventure of growth: essays on the Aus- 
tralian economy and its international setting. 
Sir Douglas Copland. Melbourne, F. W. 
Cheshire, 1960. 148 pp. 

Auditing: principles and procedure, Sth ed. 
Arthur W. Holmes. Homewood, IIl., R. D. 
Irwin, 1959. 883 pp. 

The Australian trading banks, 2nd ed. H. W. 
Arndt. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire, 1960. 
283 pp. 

Business Computer Symposium, London, 1958. 
Pitman, 1959. 846 pp. 

Capital formation and foreign investment in 
underdeveloped areas. rev. ed. C. Wolf and 
S. C. Sufrin. New York, Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 170 pp. 

Capital, interest and profits. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1959. 180 pp. 

Data processing: 1959 proceedings. C. H. 
Johnson ed. Mt. Prospect, Illinois, National 
Machine Accountants’ Association, 1959. 
394 pp. 

Federal 


B. S. Keirstead. 


jurisdiction in Australia. Zelman 
Cowen. Melbourne, O.U.P., 1959. 212 pp. 

Financial analysis for management. Ronello 
B. Lewis. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall, 1959. 190 pp. plus exhibits. 

The first fifty years, 1909-1959. Alan W. 
Graham. Wellington, New Zealand Society 

of Accountants, 1960. 152 pp. 
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Holding companies in Australia and New Zea- 
land, 4th ed. G. E. Fitzgerald and A. E. 
Speck. Sydney, Butterworth, 1960. 201 pp. 

An introduction to business forecasting. Insti- 
tute of Cost and Works Accountants. Lon- 
don, 1960. 42 pp. 

Office staff: selection, supervision, training 
Elizabeth M. Pepperell. London, Industrial 
Welfare Society, 1959. 51 pp. 

Process costs (actual, estimated and standard) 
George Hillis Newlove. Austin, Texas. 
Hemphill Book Stores, 1958. 7 chapters and 
appendix. 

Programming business computers. D. D. Mc- 
Cracken, H. Weiss and Tsai-Hwa Lee. New 
York, John Wiley, 1959. 510 pp. 

Reminiscences of a certified public accountant 
Hermon F. Bell. New York, Ronald Press, 
1959. 182 pp. 

A simple guide to shareholding and company 
accounts, 2nd ed. John Wood. London, 
Putman, 1959. 131 pp. 

The story of investment companies. Hugh 
Bullock. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1959. 305 pp. 

The structure of competitive industry, rev. ed. 
E. A. G. Robinson. Welwyn, Herts, James 
Nisbet, 1958. 156 pp. 

Success and failure in small manufacturing. A. 
M. Woodruff and T. G. Alexander. Pitts- 
burgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958. 
124 pp. 

Systems and procedures: a handbook for busi- 
ness and industry. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1959. 464 pp. 

Taxation in Sweden. M. Norr, F. J. Duffy and 
H. Sterner. Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 
1959. 723 pp. 

The theory of the growth of the firm. Edith 

Tilton Penrose. Oxford, Blackwell, 1959. 


272 pp. 
Wall Street: the inside story of American 
finance. Martin Mayer. London, Bodley 


Head, 1959. 270 pp. 
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Recent Legal 
Decisions 





By L. C. VOUMARD, B.A., LL.B. 





“Main Objects” Rule of Construction 


Anglo Overseas Agencies Ltd. v. 
Green & Anor (1960) 3 All E.R. 
244 represented a somewhat novel, 
but unsuccessful, attempt by a 
defendant to resist a claim brought 
against him by a company by 
relying on the doctrine of ultra 
vires. 


The main objects of the company, as 
set out in the first two paragraphs of its 
“objects” clause, were to act as an 
exporter and importer of a wide variety 
of goods. A later paragraph (para. E) 
empowered the company to “acquire any 
concessions, contracts, rights . . . and to 
perform and fulfil the terms and condi- 
tions thereof, and to carry the same 
into effect, operate thereunder, develop 
and turn to account, maintain and sell, 
dispose of and deal with the same”. If 
this particular power had to be inter- 
preted (as the so-called “main objects” 
rule of construction would require) by 
reference to what were the main or 
principal objects of the company, and 
restricted accordingly, it would not 
permit the company to obtain a build- 
ing lease, for that would be something 
unrelated to the importing and export- 
ing of goods. If, on the other hand, 
this para. (E) were to be read alone, it 
clearly authorises the acquisition of such 
a lease. 


The company engaged the defendants 
to assist it to obtain a building lease, 
but due, so the company alleged, to the 
defendants’ neglect, the lease was 


obtained instead by a competitor of the 
company, and the company sustained 
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loss. Yet, when the company brought 
an action against the defendants, the 
latter took the preliminary point that it 
was ultra vires the company to obtain 
such a lease, so that the question of 
their liability to the company could not 
arise. (If successful, this claim would 
have meant that the doctrine of ultra 
vires, Originally intended to protect 
investors by limiting the purposes 
for which funds subscribed by them 
could be applied, was to operate to 
prevent those same investors recovering 
losses sustained by “their” company due 
to the improper conduct of persons 
engaged to act for the company!) 


In support of their claim the defend- 
ants relied on the alleged “main objects” 
rule of construction, contending that the 
principal objects of the company had to 
do with importing and exporting goods, 
and that para. (E), despite its wide terms, 
had to be limited in its scope to the 
acquisition of concessions, contracts and 
rights relating to the import and export 
of goods. 


The company, on the other hand, 
while not denying the existence of this 
alleged rule of construction, claimed that 
it was excluded by a further (and fairly 
standard) paragraph in the “objects” 
clause, which read, “The objects specified 
in each paragraph of this clause shall, 
except where otherwise specified in such 
paragraph, be in no wise limited or 
restricted by reference to or inference 
from the terms of any other paragraph 
or the name of the company.” This, the 
company said, meant that para. (E) had 
to be regarded as an independent main 
object, and, so regarded, it plainly 
authorised the acquisition of the build- 
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ing lease here in question. And the 
court, applying and following Cotman v. 
Brougham (1918) A.C. 514, in which 
the House of Lords held that a some- 
what similar clause was effective to 
exclude the “main objects” rule when 
determining whether a particular trans- 
action was ultra vires or not, agreed. 
The result was, therefore, that the 
defendants’ preliminary point failed, and 
presumably the company’s claim was 
then dealt with on its merits. 


Setting Aside of Bankruptcy Notice 


A debtor who is served with a 
bankruptcy notice commits an act 
of bankruptcy unless he complies 
with the notice or has the notice set 
aside by satisfying the court that he 
has a counter-claim, cross demand 
or set-off against the judgment 
creditor for an amount not less than 
that claimed in the _ bankruptcy 
notice, which counter-claim etc. he 
could have set up in the action in 
which judgment was originally given 
against him. 


Ebert v. The Union Trustee Co. of 
Aust. Ltd. (1960) 34 A.L.J.R. 182 is a 
case in which an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to have a bankruptcy notice 
set aside on this basis. The company 
had a judgment against E for costs given 
against E in an unsuccessful action 
brought against the company in an 
administration suit. The company then 
served a bankruptcy notice on E, and E 
claimed to have it set aside on the ground 
that she had a counter-claim, etc., against 
the company. The cross demand alleged 
by her was based on her contention that 
she disputed the validity of a will of 
which the company had been granted 
letters of administration with the will 
annexed; if the will were to be held 
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invalid E would be entitled to a consider- 
able interest in the estate, and the com- 
pany would, she claimed, because of the 
way in which it had dealt with the estate, 
be liable to E in an amount exceeding 
the amount of the judgment debt claimed 
in the bankruptcy notice. 


The High Court held, affirming the 
decision of the Federal Judge in Bank- 
ruptcy, that E’s contention must fail. To 
have a bankruptcy notice set aside on 
this ground the debtor must satisfy the 
court that the alleged cross demand is 
made bona fide and has a reasonable 
probability of success — that is, that the 
debtor has a good prima facie case — 
and the court here was not convinced 
that E had made out such a case. And 
even if she were correct in her assertion, 
and the company was under some 
liability, because of the manner in which 
it had dealt with the estate, to make 
good some amount to the estate, such a 
liability would be one owed to the 
estate, rather than one owed to E 
directly. That being so, the bankruptcy 
notice could not be set aside. 


Compulsory Acquisition of Shares 


Section 130B(1) of the Com- 
panies Acts 1920-1957 (Tas.) [now 
substantially reproduced in Section 
127 of the Companies Act 1959 
(Tas.)] provides for the compulsory 
acquisition by a “transferee com- 
pany” of shares held by a minority 
of dissentient shareholders in a 
“transferor company”. 


The provision, which finds its counter- 
part in the Companies Acts of all States, 
enacts that if within four months after 
the making of the offer by the transferee 
company to acquire the shares the 
“scheme or contract” is approved by the 
holders of not less than nine-tenths in 
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value of the shares whose transfer is 
involved, the transferee company may, 
at any time within two months after the 
offer has been so approved, notify any 
dissentient shareholder of its desire to 
acquire his shares. The dissenters then 
have one month within which to apply 
to the court to “order otherwise”; if 
they make no, or no successful, applica- 
tion within that period the transferee 
company is entitled and bound to acquire 
their shares. 


The High Court had occasion to 
consider this provision in Australian 
Consolidated Press Ltd. v. Australian 
Newsprint Mills Holdings Ltd. (1960) 
34 A.L.J.R. 171. The issued capital of 
a “transferor company” consisted of 
preference, ordinary and “grouped” 
shares. These latter, designated Group 
A to Group G, conferred special rights 
as to the appointment of directors. Some 
of them— Group F—were held by 
Australian Consolidated Press Ltd. On 
18 November, 1958, Australian News- 
print Mills Holdings (the “transferee com- 
pany”) made an offer to all the holders 
of shares in the transferor company to 
acquire the whole of that company’s 
issued capital. The offer stipulated for 
its acceptance by the holders of 90% in 
value of the issued shares by 15 Dec- 
ember, 1958 — that is, four weeks later. 
Although the offer was not accepted by 
the holders of 90% of the issued Group 
F shares held by Australian Consolidated 
Press, it was nevertheless accepted by 
the holders of 90% in value of all the 
issued shares in the transferor company, 
and on 1 May, 1959 the transferee com- 
pany notified Australian Consolidated 
Press of this fact, and intimated that it 
desired compulsorily to acquire the shares 
held by Australian Consolidated Press 
in the transferor company. Australian 
Consolidated Press objected and, its 
objection being disallowed by the 
Supreme Court of Tasmania, it appealed 
to the High Court on three grounds. 

The first was that the section refers 
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to a “scheme or contract” which has 
been approved by the requisite majority, 
and, it was said, there was no contract 
here, so that the section could not be 
invoked. The answer to this, however, 
was that the word “scheme” in the 
section was wide enough to bring the 
circumstances within the section. 


The second objection was this. The 
offer limited a time for acceptance of 
just on four weeks. But the section 
speaks of an acceptance by the requisite 
majority within a period of four months 
from the making of the offer; therefore, 
said the appellant, the offer should have 
stipulated four months as the period for 
which it was to remain open. This 
objection fared no better than the first. 
The four month period referred to in the 
section refers, not to the duration of the 
offer, but to the time within which the 
necessary majority must accept in order 
that the transferee company may become 
entitled to take the second step contem- 
plated by the section. The necessary 
majority must accept within the four 
month period, but this requirement is 
satisfied if the acceptance is given at 
any time before the four months run 
out. 


Finally, said Australian Consolidated 
Press, the various groups of “grouped” 
shares formed separate classes of shares, 
and before the second step could be 
taken the holders of 90% in value of 
each class must accept; since the holders 
of 90% in value of the Group F shares 
had not accepted, the transferee com- 
pany could not go ahead with the scheme. 
This, too, failed. Where the offer is to 
acquire all the issued shares of the com- 
pany, as distinct from all the issued 
shares of a particular class, it is sufficient 
if there is an acceptance by the holders 
of 90% in value of all the issued capital, 
and such an acceptance had _ been 
obtained here. 


In the result, therefore, the appeal 
failed, and was dismissed. 






Current Problems Discussed in 
Overseas Journals 


Notes prepared by the teaching staff of the Department 
of Accounting in the University of Melbourne. 


Accounting Procedures 


Microfilm is a familiar part of the 
contemporary scene in Australian banks. 
In The Accountants’ Magazine, August, 
W. M. Gray, in an article entitled 
“Microfilm”, tells how and why his 
company adopted the use of microfilm 
in keeping customers’ records and 
describes the office procedures involved 


in the method together with the 
advantages that result. 
Cost Accounting 

The Accountants’ Journal, N.Z., 


August, contains an article, by H. F. 
Foster, entitled “Accounting in the 
Building Industry”, in which methods 
of estimating overhead expenses, and 
rates and methods for their absorption 
into the full cost of jobs, are cutlined 
and illustrated. 


Credit Control 

In an article “Credit Management in 
the Electronic Accounting Era”, The 
Controller, August, Alfred L. Hunt 
discusses expected changes in_ the 
techniques employed in this field and 
suggests that more useful information is 
obtainable from an electronic account- 
ing system than from previous systems. 


Electronic Data Processing 

Roy N. Dreiman_ discusses the 
thorough preparation preceding the 
installation of an electronic accounting 
system which processes the accounts of 
two million customers in “What a 
Utility Has Learned with EDP”, The 
Controller, August. Improvements are 
anticipated in peripheral equipment and 
small-sized computers. 

Some interesting thoughts arising out 
of the recent Australian conference on 
“Automatic Computing and Data Proces- 
sing” are expressed in the August issue 
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of The Accountants’ Journal, N.Z., by 
A. S. Carrington about trends in usage 
of automatic computing equipment and 
the educational needs of accountants 
concerned with such equipment. 

“Installing a Medium-Sized Computer” 
is the subject of an article in The Journal 
of Accountancy, July, by L. Fred Boyce. 
This is a brief case history of experiences 
of the Stanley tools division of the 
Stanley Works in New Britain, Con- 
necticut, manufacturers of an extensive 
line of hand tools. This study suggests 
that computer installations are usually 
justified on the basis of management’s 
needs for prompt information, rather 
than on any expectation of savings in 
data processing costs. 


Integrated Data Processing 


In the New York C.P.A., August, 
John J. Fox writes on “Integrated Data 
Processing and the Smaller Company”. 
He points out that the extensive publicity 
given to high-priced electronic computer 
systems has obscured the impact on small 
and medium-sized firms of improvements 
in conventional office machines and 
systems techniques which result from the 
study and research involved before instal- 
lation of electronic computer systems. 
Much of this research can be applied 
directly even where there is no intention 
of installing electronic equipment. He 
discusses the implications of this research 
under six headings: (i) streamlining office 
methods; (ii) automatic paper tape or 
card punching; (iii) better use of conven- 
tional office machines; (iv) automatic 
data processing with conventional office 
devices; (v) reporting to management; 
and (vi) applying science to the solution 
of business problems. 
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Land Development Companies 


“Accounting for Land Development 
Companies” is the title of an article in 
The Canadian Chartered Accountant, 
June, by David A. Spencer. The author 
discusses the problems involved: (a) in 
determining the cost of land units sold, 
including the apportionment ‘of original 
cost, development costs and carrying 
charges; (b) in making provision for 
handling costs yet to be incurred; and 
(c) in measuring periodic income when 
units are sold on a time-payment basis. 


Management Accounting 


A. H. Taylor, in The Accountants’ 
Journal, (U.K.), August, provides a 
succinct summary of a matter which may 
not be novel to many readers, but which 
bears repetition. In “The Preparation of 
Monthly Accounts” he indicates a simple 
method of achieving a monthly statement 
to guide management, and the impetus 
such an operation gives to the accounting 
routine. 





Oifice Management 


Many administrators buy accounting 
machines “as one buys drugs with the 
conviction that this medicine will effect 
a cure for all ills in organisation both 
present and future” is the piquant 
comment of José Radermecker in an 
article “Don’t Confuse Organisation and 
Mechanisation”, The Cost Accountant, 
August. 


Price-Level Changes 


In The Journal of Accountancy, July, 
Professor A. Goudeket in “An Application 
of Replacement Value Theory”, explains 
in some detail the methods used by the 
Philips Company of the Netherlands to 
present results of operations in units of 
constant purchasing power. He claims 
that his article is not intended to deal 
with the problem from a_ theoretical 
angle, but (a) to change the opinion of 
opponents through stating the case; and 
(b) to show supporters of the theory that 
the practical difficulties involved need not 
deter them from adopting the theory. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


AUSTRALIAN SOCIETY OF 
ACCOUNTANTS 


VICTORIA 


Lecture to Practising Accountan‘s Group 


“The Secretarial Function in Relation to 
Private Company Clients” was the title of a 
lecture, the second held by the Practising 
Accountants Group, given by Mr. V. L. Gole, 
F.A.S.A., A.C.A.A., public accountant and a 
Victorian Division Councillor, on 27 October. 


The meeting, held in the Bankers’ Institute 
auditcrium, was attended by 33 practising 
members. 

Mr. Gole has had extensive experience in 
organising a public accountant’s o‘ice to cope 
with the responsibilities en‘ailed in the growinz 
practice of handling private company secre- 
tarial work and, because of this, his address 
included much of practical value to members 
of the audience. He dealt with the main 
Statutory requirements; the records such as 


the minute books, share registers, scrip books; 
the annual return; custody of company seals 
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and many other matters which come within 
the aegis of the Registrar of Companies. 
Another most important aspect of the subject 
dealt with was the influence of tax planning 
on the secretarial function and in this context, 
the importance of the share structure. 


Mr. Gole was introduced to the audience 
by Mr. J. Carrick, chairman of the Public 
Accountants’ Committee and at the close of 
the address he moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Gole for his valuable advice. 


Divisional Council 


The resignation, caused by pressure of 
business, of Mr. H. McE. Scambler as a 
Divisional Councillor was accepted with a 


great deal of regret at the October meeting 
of Divisional Council. Mr. Scambler joined 
the Divisional Council in June 1957 and gave 
outstanding service to the Society during his 
term of office. 


New Assistant State Registrar 

Following the resignation of Mr. J. G. Foster, 
Mr. Philip J. Stanley, B.Com., A.A.S.A., has 
been appointed Assistant State Registrar of the 
Victorian Division and will commence duty in 
January 1961. 
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Investing in Effective Advertising 


Mr. J. J. Cumming, managing director, 
Nichols-Cumming & Staff Advertising Pty. Ltd., 
was the speaker on this subject to an audience 
of 22 at the Bankers’ Institute auditorium oa 
2 November. 


The speaker was for a period with one of 
the largest American advertising agencies and 
covered in his address, the subject of adver- 
tising as it concerns the accountant in his 
capacity as financial executive of an advertiser. 
The effective use of advertising and its rela‘ion 
to turnover and policy, how an advertising 
agency studies a market, the workings of an 
agency and finally how the client can get the 
best out of an advertising agency as regards 
handling and budgeting, were all subjects dealt 
with by the speaker. 


Mr. F. T. Whiteway, a Divisional Councillor 
was chairman and he thanked the speaker for 
his help in broadening the knowledge of 
members on this subject. 


Monthly Luncheon 

His Honour Judge A. M. Fraser, B.A., LL.B., 
Chairman of the Victorian Licensing Court, 
was the speaker at the Division’s luncheon 
held at The Victoria Ltd. on 8 November, his 
— being “Some Aspects of the Licensing 
aw”. 


In his most interesting and thought provok- 
ing address, Judge Fraser said that he had 
come back from his recent trip abroad 
convinced that the more liberal the licensing 
laws were, the less they were abused. The 
decreasing number of city hotels was creating 
a serious problem as more drinkers were being 
concentrated into fewer bars and at the same 
time, the amount of hotel accommodation was 
dwindling and thousands of pounds were being 
lost to the revenue. Judge Fraser advocated 
an extension of trading hours, at least to 10 
p.m., and the institution of tavern licences as 
contributions to the solving of the problem. 


Bowls Afternoon 


By courtesy of the South Melbourne Cricket 
Club Bowling Club, 32 members interested in 
bowling competed against the officials of the 
Royal Victorian Bowling Association on the 
afternoon of 25 October at Albert Park. 
Although a bowls evening has been a popular 
fixture for some years, this was the first after- 
noon function held by the Division and it was 
also unique in the programme of the Royal 
Victorian Bowling Association. 


Mr. R. E. Gregory, a former Councillor of 
the Society and Mr. F. . Capp, a vice- 
president of the R.V.B.A. thanked the South 
Melbourne Cricket Club for its hospitality. 
Players were honoured by the presence of Mr. 
W. J. Spear, the president of the R.V.B.A. 
Mr. R. E. Maskell, a former Councillor of 
the Society acted as manager of the Society 
team. 
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Golf Day 


A record number of one hundred and thirty- 
five members took part in the golf tournament 
at the Royal Melbourne Golf Club on 15 
November. Perfect weather favoured | this 
annual event arranged for members who 
competed in an 18-hole Stableford Handicap. 
Mr. J. D. Blake (who plays with Heidelberg 
Golf Club on a stroke handicap of 10) won 
the trophy for those with a handicap of 16 
and under, his score being 35. The trophy for 
those with a handicap of 17 and over was 
won by Mr. W. G. Bland (who plays with 
Woodlands Golf Club on a stroke handicap 
of 17) his score being 39. 

A four-ball-best-ball against Stableford com- 
petition was conducted concurrently and the 
winning pair were Messrs. R. R. Watt (who 
plays with Long Island Golf Club on a stroke 
handicap of 23) and J. J. Foley (who played 
with Sandringham Golf Club until 1958 on a 
stroke handicap of 27). Their aggregate score 
was 46 Stableford points. Mr. C. K. Davies, 
the State President presented the trophies. 


BALLARAT BRANCH 
Combined Meeting 

The final function of the Branch for 1960 
took the form of a combined meeting between 
the Ballarat Chapter of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries and this Branch. Ten members 
of the Research Group of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries made their dramatised 
presentation of the “Take-Over of a Com- 
pany” and were assisted in the roles by Messrs. 
R. D. Mosman and E. Coulson of Ballarat. 
This was the best attended meeting of the 
year with 52 present. 

Mr. C. H. Clamp, chairman of the Ballarat 
Chapter, introduced the members of the 
Research Group and Mr. R. D. Mosman, 
chairman of the Council of Ballarat Branch 
of the Society, expressed particular apprecia- 
tion for the assistance given to the Branch by 
the individual members of the Research Group 
when he was proposing a motion of thanks to 
the visitors. 

Melbourne visitors taking part in_ the 
presentation were Messrs. Ed. F. Meier, V. 
L. Gole, T. A. Stevenson, J. R. Bishop, E. W. 
Stodden, H. P. Bowyer, L. J. Butler, A. J. R. 
Salmon, M. V. Anderson, and E. L. Grimwood. 

The next meeting of the Branch will be 
the annual meeting and dinner on Wednesday, 
February 22, 1961 at the Ballarat “Wattle”. 





CORRECTION: It is regretted that in the 
November issue of News and Notes, the report 
of the Ballarat Branch, inadvertently appeared 
under the Geelong Branch heading. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES 


Accounting Convention 


The first Cooma Accounting Convention 
was held on 4, 5 and. 6 November. It was 
officially opened by the Mayor of Cooma, 
Councillor N. L. Hain, on the Friday evening 
at a buffet dinner. The District Group chair- 
man, Mr. A. W. Rackham, F.A.S.A., extended 
a welcome to the 140 visiting and local 
members who attended the dinner at the 
Alpine Hotel. 

A technical session was held on Friday 
evening at which Mr. S. J. Harmey, assistant 
comptroller of stores, Sydney County Council, 
presented a paper entitled “Stores and Stock 
Control”. The commentators were Messrs. E. 
A. Benneworth, superintendent, Stores and 
Supply, Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric 
Authority, Cooma, and G. Dredge, 
A.A.S.A., chief accountant, Australian Gas 
Light Co. 


On Saturday morning, members began a 
tour of the Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric 
Scheme. Members’ appreciation of this vast 
undertaking was increased following an address 


by Sir William Hudson, K.B.E.,_ B.Sc., 
M.Inst.C.E., Commissioner of the Snowy 
Mountains Authority. 

The Convention dinner was held in the 


Staff Mess of the Authority at Eucumbene 
and Mr. E. L. Merigan, Associate Commis- 
sioner of the Authority was present. 


Following the dinner a technical session 
was held in the Eucumbene Town Hall. Mr. 
K. See, B.Ec., A.A.S.A., business manager of 
the Authority, presented a paper, “Financial 
and Cost Control of Large Civil Engineering 
Projects”. The commentators on the paper 
were Messrs. E. A. Cupit, F.A.S.A., commercial 
manager, Sydney County Council and N. M. 
Worner, B.C.E., A.M.I.E.(Aust.), A.M.LM. 
(Aust.), chief engineer, Civil Design and 
Scientific Services, Snowy Mountain Hydro- 
Electric Authority, Cooma. 


On Sunday, the inspection of the Scheme 
was continued and high tea at the Alpine 
Hotel on Sunday evening brought to a close 
an instructive and enjoyable convention. 


Members’ Luncheon 


At the luncheon held at the Trocadero on 
9 November, 220 members and friends were 
present to hear an address by Mr. S. B. 
Grange, O.B.E., on “The Rome Olympics”. 
Mr. Grange has been associated for many 
years with amateur sport and was appointed 
general manager and chef de mission of the 
1960 Australian Olympic Team, which consisted 
of two hundred and forty athletes and officials. 
Also present at the luncheon were the 
following Olympic representatives: Misses Jan 
Andrew, Gergaynia Beckett and Sue Knight 
(swimmers), Messrs. Barry Holmes (diver), 


Alan Livingstone (rower), Ivan Lund (fencer), 
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Keith Whitehead (water polo giayer) Julian 
Carroll, John Devitt and eoff Shipton 
(swimmers). 

Mr. Grange explained that Australia had 
done exetremely well in the 1960 Olympics, 
attaining fifth place among the eighty compet- 
ing nations. Judged on a population basis, 
Australia’s performance had been even better, 
the number of medals won placing her second 
only to New Zealand. The splendid achieve- 
ments of our young representatives augured 
well for Australia’s success at the 1964 
Olympic Games in Japan. 

Mr. G. H. Peterson (vice-president) presided 
at the luncheon and the vote of thanks to the 
speaker was moved by Mr. G. M. Andrews, 
a member of the Divisional Council. 


Personal 

Mr. C. R. Hicking, F.A.S.A., F.C.A.A., has 
been appointed managing director of Matthews 
Thompson & Co. Ltd. 

Mr. M. V. Boyle, A.A.S.A., has _ been 
appointed chief accountant of Consolidated 
Metal Products Ltd. 

Mr. C. H. Nash, A.AS.A., has been 
appointed chief accountant of Lend Lease 
Corporation Ltd. 


Election of Branch Councillors and Auditors 


Under Rules 7 and 13 for the government 
of branches, the following branch councillors 
and auditors retire at the next annual general 
meeting and are eligible for re-election:— 


Broken Hill Branch 


Councillors: Messrs. H. K. Hern and C. 
Crowley. 
Auditor: Mr. W. J. Paviour. 


Canberra Branch 


Councillors: Messrs. H. C. Newman, 
C.B.E., H. G. Brooks and A. H. Wicks. 


Auditor: Mr. W. J. Parker. 


Newcastle Branch 
Councillors: Messrs. A. L. Fraser, W. Lund, 
G. A. Lackey and W. J. Pickering. 
Auditor: Mr. A. D. Brigden. 


Wollongong Branch 
Councillors: Messrs. A. C. Chambers and 
J. E. Booker. 


Auditor: Mr. A. P. Fleming. 


Two additional Councillors were appointed 
during the year to increase the number 
of Branch Councillors: Messrs. A. R. 
Harris and J. S. Inverarity, who hold 
office until the next ordinary general 
meeting of the Branch. They are eligible 
for re-election. 
Dates of Branch annual meetings may be 
ascertained from the respective Branch secre- 
taries. 
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WAGGA WAGGA DISTRICT GROUP 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Wagga Wagga 
District Group was held at Romano’s Hotel 
on 15 November. The chair was occupied 
by the District Group chairman, Mr. W. H. 
Stillman, F.A.S.A. 

The following were elected to the District 
Group Committee: Messrs. A. L. Baker, 
A.A.S.A.; K. Marland, A.A.S.A.; A. Moffatt, 
A.A.S.A.; M. T. Pumpa, A.A.S.A.; and W. 
H. Stillman, F.A.S.A. 

Mr. P. H. Ellerman, A.A.S.A., was elected 
honorary auditor. 

At the conclusion of the formal business 
an address was delivered by Mr. B. W. 
Wiesener, A.A.S.A., a Sydney stock broker, on 
the workings of the stock exchange. Mr. 
Wiesener answered many questions raised by 
the thirty members present. A vote of thanks 
to the lecturer was moved by Mr. M. T. 
Pumpa. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Opening of New Branch at Fremantle 


To mark the opening of the Society’s new 
Branch at Fremantle a dinner was held at 
Ivanhoe Lodge, Fremantle. It was attended 
by Divisional Councillors, members of the 
new Branch Council, members of the Branch 
and the following guests: Alderman W. F. 
Samson, Mayor of Fremantle; Messrs. R. 
G. Storey, manager, Commercial Bank of 
Australia Ltd.; F. H. Felton, State president, 
Australasian Institute of Cost Accountants; 
G. Idle, Fremantle Technical College; and 
John Porter. 

The State president, Mr. G. A. Gordon, 
F.A.S.A., in announcing the opening of the 
Branch said that it had developed from 
monthly luncheons organized by Mr. H. M. 
Ellis, F.A.S.A., a member of the Divisional 
Council, which had been regularly attended 
by some thirty members during the past two 
years. 

Mr. Gordon then announced the name of 
the first president of the Branch, Mr. R. S. 
Jewell, who is also a member of the Divisional 
Council; the first hon. secretary, Mr. P. Y. 
Robins and the members of the Branch Council 
comprising Messrs. L. C. Darling, E. H. 
Leighton, R. A. Munt, L. R. McGuinness, A. 
H. Williams, K. McK. Wilson, F. Smith, N. 
S. Barker. 

During the dinner the toast of the Austra- 
lian Society of Accountants was proposed by 
the Mayor of Fremantle, Alderman W. F. 
Samson, the response being by Mr. J. M. 
Groom, vice-president of the Society. The 
toast of the new Fremantle Branch was given 
by Mr. L. A. Braddock, who is also a vice- 
president of the Society, the response being by 
the president of the Branch, Mr. R. S. Jewell. 
The toast to the guests was proposed by Mr. 
N. S. Barker, a member of the Branch Council 
and was responded to by Mr. R. G. Storey. 
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A. Capper Moore Memorial Lecture 

There was an attendance of 125 at the 
Arthur Capper Moore Memorial Lecture, 
delivered by Mr. L. A. Braddock, B.Ec., a 
vice-president of the Society and a South Aus- 
tralian Division Councillor, in the Chemistry 
Lecture Theatre at the University of Western 
Australia. 

Mr. G. A. Gordon, State president of the 
Divisional Council, was in the chair and, after 
introducing Mr. Braddock, he extended a 
welcome to the guests present who included: 
The Chancellor, University of W.A., Sir 
Alexander Reid; The President, Taxpayers’ 
Association of W.A., Mr. W. N. Morrison; 
The President, Chartered Institute of Secre- 
taries, Mr. E. C. Benness; State Public Service 
Commissioner, Mr. R. J. Bond; Registrar of 
Companies, Mr. T. Macfarlane; The Principal, 
Perth Technical College, Mr. A. P. Farrington; 
The Chairman, Life Offices Association of 
W.A., Mr. W. B. Jeanes; Commonwealth 
Public Service Inspector, Mr. E. Head; and 
the Superintendant, Technical Education Divi- 
sion, Dr. Williams. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Braddock was 
proposed by Sir Alexander Reid, F.A.S.A., 
Chancellor of the University, who said it was 
appropriate that such a lecture be given in 
the University as it occurred at a time when 
an appeal had just been launched to raise 
funds to establish a Chair of Commerce at 
the University, the only university in Austra- 
lia where thefe is no such chair. 

The lecture was followed by supper provided 
in the refectory by the Guild of Under- 
graduates. 


Monthly Luncheon 

The speaker at the November luncheon was 
Mrs. Eve Akerman who gave a delightful talk 
on her experiences in Christmas Island, New 
Guinea and Assam, with her husband, Dr. 
Akerman and young family. 


Personal 

Mr. W. A. Aijiken, A.A.S.A., has been 
appointed secretary, and Mr. T. W. Townsend, 
A.A.S.A., accountant, respectively of the 
Peters group of companies in Western Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr. C. T. Pullan, A.A.S.A., F.C.A.A., who 
is at present managing director of Swan 
Portland Cement Ltd., has been appointed 
general manager of the Industrial Extracts 
Ltd. and Plaimar Ltd. group of companies. 
Mr. Pullan will take up his new appointment 
on 30 January. 

Mr. R. W. Richardson, A.A.S.A. has been 
appointed general manager of J. and W. 
Bateman Ltd. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Visit to Parliament House 
Approximately 130 members visited Parlia- 
ment House on 24 October, and prior to an 
inspection of the Legislative Council and the 
Parliamentary Library, members were addressed 
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in the House of Assembly by Mr. Gordon 
Combe, M.C., A.A.S.A., Clerk in the House 
of Assembly, on “Parliamentary Procedure”. 
His remarks prompted a considerable number 
of questions on various points of procedure. 


Monthly Luncheon 


One hundred members attended the monthly 
luncheon at the South Australian Railways 
Refreshment Rooms on 31 October at which 
the speaker was Mr. W. M. C. Symonds, 
B.Sc., Dip.Ed., Principal of the Adelaide Boys’ 
High School. Mr. Symonds in an excellent 
address on “Problems of General Education 
in a Specialised Community” referred to recent 
discussions on matriculation requirements for 
the University of Adelaide, a topic of great 
interest to those members with children of 
school going age. 


Group Activities 


The Mechanisation Group paid a visit to 
Burroughs Limited on 8 November and were 
shown two films, “More Than Miraculous” 
and “The F 2,000 Computer” followed by a 
working inspection of modern office machines 
including the dual printer Sensimatic, the 
typing Sensimatic, the Burroughs Director 
model ledger posting machine for small offices 
and cheque signing and cheque protecting 
machines. This was the last meeting of the 
group for 1960 and the committee were 
pleased with the attendance of 50 members. 

Members of the Practising Accountants’ 
Group met at the Society’s meeting room on 
27 October when Mr. R. B. Needs, A.A.S.A., 
of the firm of Messrs. Sabine, Sabine & Gill 
gave the second of two addresses on the 
subject of “Audit Programmes”. 

The Retail Traders’ Group held their last 
meeting for 1960 at the Society’s meeting 
room on 25 October. The film, “Burroughs 
Bank Proof Machine” was screened by 
courtesy of Burroughs Limited, followed by a 
talk by Mr. R. J. Chapman of Kenneth Wright 
(S.A.) Pty. Ltd. on “The Australian Admini- 
strative Staff College”. Mr. Chapman recently 
returned to Adelaide after completing a course 
at the College. 


Personal 


Mr. J. G. Felgate, A.A‘S.A. has been 
appointed general manager and Mr. K. W. 
Russell, A.A.S.A., assistant general manager 
and secretary respectively of Adelaide Steam- 
ship Co. Ltd. 


TASMANIA 


1961 Convention 


Preliminary notification is given that the 
1961 State Convention will be held in Burnie 
on 27 and 28 May. Preliminary bookings 
have been made at the Menai Hotel, which 
will be the convention centre. Two prominent 


speakers from Victoria have already accepted 
invitations to deliver lectures at the conven- 
tion, which promises to be an outstanding 
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Members are requested to note these 
Further details will be made known 


success. 
dates. 
later. 


QUEENSLAND 


Personal 


Mr. Ronald Edward Ross, F.A.S.A., a 
partner of Messrs. Valentine & MclInnes, 
public accountants, has been appointed Queens- 
land Registrar of The Taxation Institute of 
Australia, as from November, 1960. 


— ¢-—-— 


AUSTRALIAN ACCOUNTANTS’ 
STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Monthly Lecture 

During September, members of the Western 
Australian Division of the Students’ Society 
had the opportunity to hear a most instruc- 
tive address on the topic of “Practical Auditing 
Problems”. The lecturer, Mr. C. T. Lutz, 
who is a public accountant, instanced many 
examples of the difficulties met by auditors 
and then described methods which can be 
employed to overcome such difficulties. 


—— 


THE AUSTRALASIAN INSTITUTE 
OF COST ACCOUNTANTS 


Office-Bearers of the Institute 

At the meeting of General Council held in 
Sydney last month, the following office-bearers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President: 
Mr. H. L. Thomas (N.S.W.); vice-president: 
Mr. A. Moffatt (S.A.); hon. treasurer: Mr. R. 
O. Thiele (Vic.). 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


October Meeting 


The October activity took the form of a 
visit to the State Motor Vehicles Registration 
Department where, by courtesy of the 
Registrar, members were able to inspect the 
punched card equipment installed to handle 
the records work and the production of 
drivers’ licence forms and vehicle registration 
forms. The equipment inspected included 
tabulator, sorter, collators, interpreter, re- 
producer gang summary, punch, automatic 
verifiers, hand punches, hand verifiers and an 
imprint burster. Members were most apprecia- 
tive of the gesture of the Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles, Mr. H. E. Kay, A.A.S.A., in making 
this visit possible. 


General Council Meeting 


The South Australian Division was repre- 
sented by Mr. Alex. Moffatt, F.C.A.A. at 
the meeting of General Council held at 
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Sydney on 14 and 15 November and at which 
Mr. Moffatt was elected vice-president of the 
Institute. 


QUEENSLAND 


Members’ Luncheon 


Mr. R. Robinson, chairman of the Brisbane 
Chamber of Commerce Export Section and a 
member of the Australian Chambers of 
Commerce Export Council, addressed Institute 
members at the November luncheon on the 
subject of “Exports — Australia’s Vital Need”. 
Mr. Robinson gave details of the Government- 
supported National Export Convention recently 
held in Canberra. He said that Australian 
industry needed to be more cost conscious to 
compete satisfactorily on the world market 
and that this was a vital concern of the cost 
accountant. 


President’s Lecture 


On 17 November, the immediate past- 
president of the Institute, Mr. A. F. J. 
Sutherland, was welcomed to Brisbane at a 
midday meeting of the Divisional Council. 
The main purpose of Mr. Sutherland’s visit 
to Queensland was to deliver a paper that 
evening on the subject, “The Accountant and 
Profit Making”. The address was given at 
McDonald’s Oak Room, Edward Street, with 
the State President, Mr. D. S. Scott as chair- 
man. A good attendance of members heard 
Mr. Sutherland discuss such matters as the 
accountant’s place in management, profit 
mindedness, the modernisation and full utilisa- 
tion of plant, and the accountant’s situation in 
regard to “take overs”. The vice-president, 
Mr. R. S. Gynther, thanked the speaker for 
his enlightening remarks. 

Seven recently admitted members were 
welcomed to the Institute and presented with 
certificates by Mr. Sutherland. The evening 
concluded with supper. 


TASMANIA 
Lecture Series 


Mr. D. M. Cronin, F.C.A.A., visited 
Tasmania in November and delivered a lecture 
entitled “A Case Study on Standard Costing” 
to members of the North-Western Branch at 
Burnie on 9 November and to members of 
the Northern Branch at Launceston on 10 
November. 

In conjunction with Mr. Cronin’s visit to 
Burnie a buffet dinner was held at the Menai 
Hotel and was attended by members and 
students. 

On 11 November, Mr. Cronin addressed a 
luncheon meeting of members in Hobart on 
the topic, “Costing as a Post-Graduate Study”. 

The primary objective of Mr. Cronin’s visit 
to Tasmania was to stimulate interest in the 
activities of The Australasian Institute of Cost 
Accountants, and it is hoped, that as a result, 
there will be an increase in the number of 
candidates offering for the Institute’s examina- 
tions. 
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NS.W. LAND TAX 


MUNICIPALITIES AND _ SHIRES _IN 
WHICH VALUES HAVE BEEN ALTERED 
AND ARE APPLICABLE FOR THE LAND 
TAX YEAR 1960/61. 


The following lists comprise the names of 
the district councils and their particular 
riding(s) or ward(s) concerned in parentheses 
and the respective effective dates of valuation 
for Land Tax purposes. 


Abercrombie (‘‘A’’) 21/10/60; (‘‘B’’) 21/10/60; 


(“C"") 26/8/60; Ashford 1/1/60. 


Bankstown (South) 5/4/60; (East) 13/9/60; 
(West) 18/7/60; Baulkham Hills (‘A’) 3/12/59; 
(““B") 5/11/59; Bega 19/9/60; Berrigan (‘‘A") 
4/12/59; (“‘B’’) 11/11/59; (“‘C’’) 16/12/59; (““D") 
17/12/59; Bogan 1/1/60; Bowral 12/5/60; Broken 
Hill (Sturt) 1/1/60. 


Canterbury (West) 11/11/59; Colo (‘A’) 
18/7/60; (‘*B’’) 25/5/60; (‘‘C’’) 31/8/60); Coffs 
Harbour 16/11/59; Coolamon (‘‘A’’) 11/11/59; 
(“B") 4/11/59; (‘C’’) 19/11/59; Cooma 1/1/60; 
Cowra 6/9/60; Crookwell (‘‘B’’) 24/2/60; (‘‘C’’) 
24/8/60. 

Fairfield (Fairfield) 18/8/60; 
21/10/60; (St. John) 12/7/60; 
27/5/60. 

Goobang 1/1/60; Grafton 16/5/60; Gunning 
(‘A’) 24/2/60; (“B’’) 24/2/60); (*‘C’’) 17/3/60; 
Guyra 1/1/60. 

Hornsby (‘‘A’’) 21/12/59; Hunters Hill (Cen- 
tral) 16/3/60; (East) 31/5/60); (West) 12/4/60. 

Imlay 1/1/60. 

By (“A"’) 7/10/59; ("*B’’) 17/6/59; (“C") 
13/8 

Kiama 18/860. Kogarah (North) 24/4/60; 
(West) 20/7/60; (East) 16/6/60; (Middle) 
30/9/60; Kyogle (‘‘D’’) 10/11/59. 

Leichhardt (Annandale) 6/9/60; (Leichhardt) 
14/7/60; (Lilyfield) 29/4/60; (Rozelle) 8/6/60 
Lockhart (‘‘A’’) 6/5/60; (‘‘B’’) 2/3/60; (‘‘C’’) 
2/5/60. 

Maclean 3/12/59; Macleay 1/1/60; Manly 
19/11/59:Marrickville (St. Peters) Lees: Mit. 
chell: (‘‘A’’) 3/2/60; (“‘B’’) 22/2/60; (‘‘C”) 
22/2/60: Mittagong 4/3/60; Moree 1/1/80; Mos- 
man (Balmoral) 15/8/60; (East) 18/10/60; (M. 
Harbour) 4/6/60; (West) 26/10/60; Mumbulla 
1/1/60; Murrumbidgee 13/9/60; Muswellbrook 
Shire (‘A’) 1/6/60; (‘‘B’’) 12/5/60; (‘'C”) 
17/10/60; (“‘D’’) 12/5/60. 

Narrabri 1/1/60; Newcastle (South) 17/8/60; 
(Central) 8/7/60; (City) 31/8/60; (East) 8/7/60; 
(North) 30/9/60; (West) 29/7/60; (Mid-West) 
11/8/60; Nundle (‘‘A’’) 12/9/60. 


Oberon 10/12/59; 

Parkes 10/11/59; Penrith (Fourth) 3/12/59; 

Rockdale (Fifth) 23/11/59. 

Shoalhaven Ca? 26/11/59; Strathfield 
5/8/60; Sydney (Macquarie) 11/12/59; (Glebe) 
16/12/59. 

Talbragar 1/1/60; Tamworth 17/10/60; Ter- 
ania (‘‘B’’) 19/11/59; (‘‘C’’) 1/12/59; Tintenbar 
(“A’’) 20/5/60; (‘‘B’) 21/7/60; (“C’’) 31/8/60. 

UlImarra 19/8/60. 

Walgett 1/1/60; Willoughby (Chatswood E.) 
27/9/60; (Chatswood W.) Ae (N’ bridge) 
12/7/60; (M. Harbour) 2/6/60 

Yass 9/2/60; Young 12/5/60. 


(Smithfield) 
(Cabra Vale) 
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REGISTER OF 
MEMBERS 





Listing the names of members of the Aus- 
tralian Society of Accountants and of The 
Australasian Institute of Cost Accountants who 
have been advanced recently in status with 
the names of new members and those whose 
names for various reasons have been removed 
from the registers. 





Australian Society of Accountants 


VICTORIA 


Provisional Associates: Gay, N. C.; Jansons, 
V.; Lau, E. C.; Saunders, D.; Sinnema, J.; 
Wanitprapha, S. (Miss). 

Associates: Buckley, F. J.; Bunting, P. A.; 
Clarke, R. W.; Collins, D. J.; Davidson, A.; 
Forster, G. W.; Hanson, R. W.; Hellwege, 
N. H.; Jenkins, L. G.; Kingsley, D. G.; Kulpa, 
G. C.; Miller, D. T. B. J.; McCarthy, lt. H.; 
McDonell, E. P.; McMahon, M. L. (Miss); 
Ritchie, E. T.; Saunders, D. W.; Slattery, 
M. D. 

Advanced to Associate: Foster, J. G.; 
Howlett, J. T.; Lau, E. C.; Murphy, B. St.C.; 
Pollard, P. A.; Purcell, K. H.; Zsolnai, K. 

Advanced to Fellow: Dobbie, D.; Harris, 
a 

Removed from Register: Resigned:— 
Gibson, D. T.; Kelly, H. C.; Rundle, N. C. 
Deceased:— Garvin, D. W.; Grieve, T. G. S.; 
Howitt, G. L.; Monahan, W.; Montgomery, 
L. G.; Newell, E. B.; Poynton, J. H.; Swan, 
G. L. H.; Thomas, R. R.; Watson, E. F. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Provisional Associates: De Jong, K.; 
Holmes, C. E.; Wilson, B. J. 

Associates: Evans, N. M. 

Advanced to Associate: Elkington, W. L.; 
Lake, K. T.; Moreman, K. H.; Stanley, P. M. 

Advanced to Fellow: Forsyth, A. B. 

Removed from Register: Deceased:— 
Smerdon, G. M. 


QUEENSLAND 


Provisional Associates: Corley, W.  T.; 


Kidston, W.; Singh, C. A 


Associates: Bates, R. C.; Calder, B. W.; 
Cotton, I. S.; Hoey, M. K.; Johnston, A. D.; 
McCoy, F. 

Removed from Register: Deceased:— 


Beasley, E. W. E.; Brier, R. C.; Garner, 
LR Te Cc. Ss 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Associate: Carnachan, F. E. S. 

Advanced to Associate: Jackson, J. A. 
(Miss). 

Advanced to Fellow: Henderson, R. H. 


Removed from Register: Resigned:— 
McDonnell, S. R.; Naylor, W. H. Deceased:— 
Moore, F.; Wyndham, G. A 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Associate: Bobrige, R. G.; Burton, J. A.; 
Dunnicliff, J. W.; Harms, M. H.; Little, G. T.; 
Seager, G. E. R.; Stirling, K. G.; Thomas, 
J. F.; Waters, R. G. 
Advanced to Fellow: Butler, A. C.; 
McLaren, N. V. 


Removed from Register: Deceased:— 
Burnell, A. R.; Golding, L. J.; McNamara, 
P. R.; Nadig, E. I.; Semmens, J. 
TASMANIA 
Associate: Roche, A. W. 
Advanced to Fellow: Cooper, E. R. G. 


OVERSEAS 


Provincial Associates: Chai, C. Y. 
Associates: Choy, P. C.; Drieberg, A. B. F.; 
Fong, K. W.; Foo, T. H.; Khoo, T. K.; 
Leung, H. S. A.; Li, C. T.; Lo, K-K.; Luke, 
M.; Ng, K. Y.; Stephens, P. T.; Tan, K. C. 
F.; Tsi, W-Z.; Wong, K. S. 
. shaped to Associate: Rajoo, J. A.; Stobo, 


Advanced to Fellow: Crawford, J. S. 





+ 





The Australasian Institute of 
Cost Accountants 


VICTORIA 
Associates: Cox, K. C.; Gregory, A. R.; 
Murphy, B. St.C.; McDonell, E. P. 
Advanced to Associate: Roberts, R. J. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
Provisional Associates: Mar, G._ S§&,; 
McFadzean, S. J.; Solway, A. R. 
Associates: Bullman, R. W.; Goodwin, H. 
J.; Horrigan, S. L. H.; Hunt, J. D.; O'Leary, 
T. J.; Tattersall, D. W. 
Advanced to Associate: Dingwall, K.; 
George, H. H. 


McCann, J. E. 
Advanced to Fellow: 
QUEENSLAND 
Provincial Associate: Dingle, J. R. 
Associate: Magno, J. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Provincial Associate: Ah Toy, L. C. 

Associate: Brown, W. H. 

Advanced to Associate: Dyer, H. J.; 
Papworth, R. J. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Provincial Associates: Allan, J. K.; Travers, 
M.J.A 
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and Auditors 


Election of Divisional Councillors 


The attention of members is drawn to the following lists of Divisional 
Councillors and Auditors who are due to retire at the next annual meetings 


and who are eligible for re-election. 


Provisions of the relevant articles 


and by-laws and dates of meetings may be ascertained from the respective 


State Registrars. 


AUSTRALIAN SOCIETY OF 
ACCOUNTANTS 


GENERAL COUNCIL 
Auditor: Mr. T. L. Coleman. 


VICTORIA 


Councillors: Messrs. G. E. Fitzgerald, R. 
S. Sharp, F. T. Whiteway and two others 
whose names had not been determined 
at time of going to press. 

Auditor: Mr. T. L. Coleman. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Councillors: Messrs. G. M. Andrews, E. B. 
Cheetham, R. F. Jarman, O. H. Paton 
and R. Keith Yorston. 

Auditor: Mr. H. C. E. Wilton. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Councillors: Messrs. R. S. Howland, J. A. 
Keenan, Professor R. L. Mathews, and 
Mr. D. P. Williams. 

Auditor: Mr. E. H. Burgess. 


QUEENSLAND 
Councillors: Messrs. R. F. Butt, A. S. 
Donnelly, J. N. Macdonald, W. T. Reid, 
S. G. Stormonth. 
Auditor: Mr. L. T. N. Crawford. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Councillors: Messrs. L. Beasley, H. M. 
Ellis, R. H. Henderson, F. J. Johnson. 
Auditor: Mr. C. A. Hendry. 


TASMANIA 


Councillors: Messrs. A. H. Braby, F. Gason, 
D. W. Tapping, R. Woolley. 
Auditor: Mr. L. L. Hibbard. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN INSTITUTE 
OF COST ACCOUNTANTS 


GENERAL COUNCIL 
Auditor: Mr. R. R. Crozier. 


VICTORIA 


Councillors: Messrs. D. M. Cronin, H. F. 
Fox and one other whose name had not 
been determined at time of going to press. 


Auditor: Mr. R. R. Crozier. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Councillors: Messrs. K. W. Peterson, J. S. 
Gerathy and W. M. Hodgins. 


Auditor: Mr. H. C. E. Wilton. 


QUEENSLAND 


Councillors: Messrs. A. K. Lavis, R. S. 
Gynther, Miss J. F. Mills. 
Auditor: Mr. L. T. N. Crawford. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Councillors: Messrs. J. A. Keenan, A. 
Moffatt, M. J. O’Grady, A. A. Stock. 


Auditor: Mr. W. H. Mildren. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Councillors: Messrs. A. Jones, F. E. Brown. 
Auditor: Mr. R. Goyne Miller. 
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SYDNEY PARTNERSHIP REQUIRED. 
Member A.C.LS., registered accountant, aged 
30, experienced in managerial and methods 
accounting, is desirous of obtaining a partner- 
ship in a city practice. Personal references 
and capital available. Reply No. 714, Aus- 
tralian Society of Accountants, 5 Bligh Street, 
Sydney. 


NEWCASTLE PRACTICE REQUIRED — 
Registered accountant is desirous of purchas- 
ing moderate-size Newcastle practice. Satis- 
factory bank and personal references available. 
Replies in confidence to Box 45, P.O., 
Belmont, N.S.W. 


OFFICE SPACE AVAILABLE—Ashburton, 
400 sq. ft. Opportunity for professional man 
to open a main or branch office in established 
and thriving suburb—central position—modern 
building, excellent natural light—lease avail- 
able. Apply No. 712, c/- Australian Society 
of Accountants, 37 Queen Street, Melbourne. 


RETIRED MAN REQUIRED — Inter- 
national metal group engaged in importing 
and distribution seeks services of retired man 
60-65 with knowledge of accounts and experi- 
ence in oversea currencies to actively assist 
in recording its financial activities in Sydney. 
Handwritten applications should be addressed 
to The Manager, Box 4262, G.P.O., Sydney, 
and marked “Private”. 


ACCOUNTING & OFFICE SYSTEMS — 
Opportunities exist with Kalamazoo (Aust.) 
Ltd., for young men with bookkeeping or 
accountancy knowledge, and who are interested 
in a sales career, in an interesting and expand- 
ing field. The work is amongst accoun’ants 
and businesses, dealing with modern methods 
of account recording and form designing, and 
offers unlimited scope for initiative and higher 
income, with a long established and reputable 
company. Encouragement will be given to 
carry on accountancy studies, as this back- 
ground will be an advantage. Further informa- 
tion from Manager for N.S.W., Box 3381, 
G.P.O., Sydney, or "phone BU 4571. 


AMALGAMATION OR PARTNERSHIP 
offered in expanding city public accountancy 
practice. Modern office with ample space for 
expansion, well-equipped with mechanical aids, 
sound fees basis. Enquiries to No. 713, c/- 
Australian Society of Accountants, 5 Bligh 
Street, Sydney. 


OFFICE TO LET — 332 sq. ft., telephone, 
central position, excellent natural lighting, bus, 
tram and train connections to all suburbs — 
good parking. Situation: Corner Hawthorn 
and Inkerman Roads, Caulfield North. Phone 
UY 3965 (business) or UY 7291 (private). 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES 


Rate per line 5/-; minimum per insertion 15/- 


ADELAIDE PRACTICE REQUIRED — 
Member of the Society wishes to purchase a 
small or part-time accountancy and taxation 
practice in Adelaide. Reply No. 711, c/- 
Australian Society of Accountants,, 22 
Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 


INSURANCE OFFICER, A.A:S.A., requires 
permanent senior position (preferably non- 
accounting) with LIFE or FIRE Company. 
Reply to P.O. Box 33, Oakleigh South, Vic- 
toria. 


ACCOUNTANT — Country practitioner is 
looking for a future partner. Applicant must 
have Australian Society qualification. Not 
essential to have had previous experience in 
a public accountant’s office. The advertiser 
wishes to find someone who will like country 
life and who is enthusiastic for a future in 
public accountancy. A twelve months’ proba- 
tionary period and thereafter a partnership is 
envisaged. Applications, which will be treated 
confidentially, should be in writing, giving full 
details of education, academic qualifications, 
business experience, age, marital status, and 
sporting interests. Please address enquiries to 
W. T. Rabone, 64 Lambie Street, Tumut, 
N.S.W. 


SEARCHES, lodging and all other matters 
at Companies and Business Name Branches 
attended to. Company Services (Vic.) (John 
Lloyd, ex-Deputy Registrar General and 
Assistant Registrar of Companies), 443 Little 
Collins Street, Melbourne. Tel. 67-3861. 


FOR SALE—ACCOUNTING MACHINES. 
The following equipment may be inspected at 
the Otho Street, Inverell, office of The Council 
of The North West County District, N.S.W.: 
Remington Accounting Machines — Model 
126-4, purchased July, 1952; Registers: 6 live, 
3 dummy, 2 cross, £450. Model 124-4, 
purchased July, 1951; Registers: 4 live, 1 
dummy, 1 cross, 3 numeral, £350. Model 
124, purchased Sept., 1949; Registers: 5 live, 
2 dummy, 1 cross, 3 numeral, £300. N. E. 
Tighe, County Clerk. 


PURCHASE — Fellow, B.Com., F.C.LS., 
experienced taxation and managerial account- 
ing and preparing establish own office wishes 
negotiate for purchase as from 1/7/61 groups 
of clients or small practice Manly — Avalon 
—St. Ives area. Also prepared act city 


practitioners with clients that area. Reply 
No. 707, c/- Australian Society of Accountants, 
5 Bligh Street, Sydney. 
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POSITIONS VACANT 
Accountancy 
Supervisors and Seniors for 
Chartered Accountant’s Office 
A firm of Chartered Accountants with inter- 
national associations is seeking qualified 
assistants of ability to fill additional senior 
appointments in the audit and accounting 


sections. 
The Chartered Degree is preferred, and 
University degrees would be a_ further 


advantage for audit appointments. An 
applicant who is near qualification will also 
be considered. Applicants with other degrees 
and/or experience in accounting, tax and 
secretarial work will be considered for the 
position in the accounting section. 


The firm’s plan of staff development 
provides opportunity for training and experi- 
ence, and for promotion to income and status 
comparable with those obtainable in industry, 
together with superannuation benefits. 

Preliminary interviews can be arranged in 
our offices in other States. Applications in 
writing should state age, school education, 
qualifications and experience, and be addressed 
to Spry Walker & Co., 10 Martin Place, 
SYDNEY or 339 Collins Street, MEL- 
BOURNE. 


ACCOUNTANT-SECRETARY requires part 
time work from tax agents or public account- 
ants, Brisbane. Remuneration by mutual 
agreement. Write Box No. 715, c/- Aus- 
tralian Society of Accountants, Box 1161P, 
G.P.O., Brisbane. 


ACCOUNTANT (qualified or nearly 
qualified) required by a progressive company 
engaged in building, contracting and supplying 
in the Riverina. The company has purchased 
property in the business centre of the town 
and will shortly build modern premises with 
spacious showrooms and offices including up- 
to-date office equipment and staff amenities. 


The successful applicant will be given full 
control of the office and will be responsible 
to the directors. 


An excellent salary commensurate with 
qualifications and experience will be paid, a 
minimum of £1,250 being envisaged. 


Applications should be made in the first 
instance to Messrs. Geoff. E. Read & Co., 
Public Accountants, P.O. Box 56, Hay, New 
South Wales. 


TO LET 
SPACIOUS BOARD ROOM 
NEWLY FURNISHED 
CENTRAL CITY 
MODERATE RENTAL 
PHONE 61-7187, SYDNEY 





ACCOUNTANTS 


Price Waterhouse & Co., Chartered Account- 
ants, have vacancies in their Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth offices 
which offer opportunities of rewarding and 
satisfying careers to men having the requisite 
technical knowledge and organizing ability for 
appointment to senior staff positions. 

Applicants should be qualified or near- 
qualified accountants with professional or 
business experience and the personal qualities 
which fit them to take responsibility and work 
with a minimum of supervision. The firm 
offers a wide range of specialist services to 
clients but appointments will be made to the 
audit staff in the first instance. 


Salaries are graded according to experience 
and ability. Membership of a contributory 
superannuation fund will be open after a 
qualifying period of service. 

Applications should be addressed to “staff”, 
Price Waterhouse & Co., in any of the above 
cities. 


ADELAIDE ACCOUNTANT who has been 
in practice for several years desires to 
amalgamate with a larger practice with a 
view to mutual aid and sharing of office over- 
head; partnership not contemplated at this 
stage. Telephone 51-2575. 





Established 1908 


AUSTRALIAN 


ACCOUNTANCY COLLEGE 
PTY. LTD. 


National Insurance Building, 
17 Castlereagh Street, 
(near Martin Place), 

Sydney. BW 1026 


Principal: 
R. KEITH YORSTON, F.A.S.A. 


Personal Coaching, by practising 
accountants, for the examinations of 
the Australian Society of Accountants. 











December, 1960. 
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13%4d per Copy — The Ricopy 505 copies onto a paper 
eu only Id (8vo), 134d (qto), 2¥ad (feap), 434d 


(brief). 

@10 seconds — Feed in document and one sheet of 
copying paper. Finished copy is ready in 10-15 seconds. 
@ Easy to use — Anyone can operate the Ricopy, there 
is only one control. Work in the brightest office. 

§ Offset Plates — Ricopy also makes films and aluminium 


offset printing plates in minutes. Save up to 





IN 15 SECONDS 
THE RICOPY 505 
COPIES DIRECTLY 
ONTO A PAPER 
COSTING ONLY— 


COPY COST CUT 





L. W. BAGLEY Pty. Lid. 


245 PACIFIC HIGHWAY, NORTH SYDNEY. 
2 RACECOURSE ROAD, NORTH MELBOURNE. 
158 BARRY PARADE, BRISBANE. 

Leal Ltd., 185 Flinders St., Adelaide. 


S. B. Hopwood & ms, 107 George St., Launceston 
Office Appliances, 168 George's Tce., Perth. 
Johnson & Hey, 58 Hunter St., Newcastle. 


XB 5948 
34-9085 


54-607 
Ww 1818 
2-4731 

23-3994 

2-4568 





Friden 


Fully automatic 
calculator 


NEW Friden model SBT has touch-one- 
key simplicity you'll be amazed to 
see. Automatic chain multiplier, 
accumulator of individual extensions, 
exclusive fully automatic multiplica- 
tion. 

Friden’s “brighter” caiculators save 
manual and decision steps in any 
figure work problem. Friden has the 
system —Friden at Data Control. 


DATA CONTROL 


(R. J. Jelbart) 


Canberra: 
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Head office: 185 King Street, Melbourne. MU 7329; Sydney: XB 5807; Adelaide: M 8600; 
7-8784; Hobart: 2-2688; Brisbane: 


69-3219; Perth: 5-1068. 


Discover how you'll benefit 
with the VERIFAX | 


office copying system. 


IT’S THE WORLD'S MOST VERSATILE... GIVING YOU 
AT LEAST 5 DRY, WHITE, PERMANENT COPIES ... 
FROM ANY DOCUMENT... IN 60 SECONDS 


FOR 3.8 PENCE PER COPY. 


The pictures above typify scenes in countless 
offices right throughout the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Europe and now here in Aus- 
tralia . . . the secretary, freed from tedious copy 
typing and checking, effortlessly reproducing 5 
copies in a minute . . . the executive, delighted with 
the clarity, crispness and appearance of the copies 
—ordered just a minute ago. 


The reason? Verifax. Verifax, the world’s most 
efficient, most versatile office copying system, 
streamlines both large and small organizations, 
lifts efficiency and accuracy to new peaks. It saves 
countless hours by slashing copy typing and 
checking time by at least 95% and, in the process, 
cuts down business operating costs. 


WHAT IS VERIFAX COPYING ? 

This completely different method offers an un- 
matched combination of advantages, establishing 
it as the only system that meets the copying needs 
of any organization — large or small. It is a photo- 


XXxViii 


copying process and anyone, after brief instruction, 
can make at least 5 dry, clear copies — from any 
document — in one minute working in normal 
office light. It doesn’t matter whether your original 
is in colour, black-and-white, pencil, paint, ink or 
ballpoint — single or double-sided — the Verifax 
system will reproduce it clearly, cleanly, accurately. 
Every copy you make will be white and permanent 
with the look and feel of a quality letterhead. 


WHERE VERIFAX COPYING CAN BE USED: 
Throughout most departments in any organization 
Verifax Copying gets the paper-work done faster. 


PURCHASING — Purchase orders, Invoices, 
Requisitions, Letters, Bills of lading, Catalogue 
pages, Requests for bids, Inventories, Claims, 
Quotations, Material specifications, Telegrams. 
SALES — Sales summaries, Complaints, Data on 
competition, Credit reports, Sales letters, Graphs, 
Quotations, Price lists, Sales forecasts, Testi- 
monials, Clippings. 
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